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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OrrtcrAL and courtly habit forbade the nerve requisite for car- 
rying out Queen Adelaide’s simple request, to be interred without 
pomp or state : the copy of her request to that effect was published 
in the Gazette, and followed by a programme of the “ procession,” 
no doubt with abated pomp, but still with some remains of state. 
It was a compromise with the Queen’s wish. The ten sailors of 
the Royal Navy whom she desired to “carry” her coffin to the 
grave were allowed to push the platform on which the coffin 
rested; the guard of honour was not absent. Nevertheless, the 
unbidden pomp did not prevent a very general expression of the 
spontaneous public feeling, which eagerly manifested respect for 
the departed. In the striking and affecting declaration ap- 
pended to her will, she says that she died at peace with all the 
world, grateful for the kindness she had received : certainly all the 
world reciprocated those feelings. 








_ Manchester has been the scene for various activities of the pub- 
lic-meeting order: the Lancashire Public Schoo! Association has 
had a conference and meeting ; the Members for the Borough 


have had a special entertainment, of which Members for neigh- | 


bouring boroughs obtained their share. 

Manchester enjoys the services of two Members not to be 
despised—which is saying much as Members go. Under cor- 
rection of further observation, we should say that Mr. John 
Bright is somewhat misplaced among the Free-trade Radi- 


cal doctrinaires—that he is a man, not of intellectual refine- | 


ment, but of far heartier disposition than the common run of 
Borough Members. He talks, because talking is the sub- 
stitute for action nowadays ; but he would probably shine 
more in action than in talk ; for he is a bold, ambitious man, 
of a masculine and energetic spirit. It is Mr. Milner Gib- 
son’s peculiarity that his speech is more independent than 
his action—his mind than either. He has broken the fetters of 
early connexion and prejudice ; he will not rein his tongue to 
the Ministerial pace in Parliament; yet, possibly for want of zeal 
and industry, he will not strike out a path for himself, but falls 
into the stream ; choosing the part, however, where it seems for 
the time to be running fastest. Hence the accomplished pococu- 
rante and the sturdy Quaker come to be Members for Whig- 
Radical Manchester, missionaries for Financial and Parliamentary 
Reform. Mr. Gibson opened some large questions ; showing how 
offices me | worthless are kept up, like that of Woods and 
Forests, and how patronage is the blood-sucking dragon that feeds 
on the taxpayer: yet as a missionary of the said “ Reform” 
movement, he lends his hand in throwing a tub to the whale. 
The Reform movement can effect no immediate or thorough 
change, because it does not alter that condition of manageable con- 


stituencies by favour of which a manageable Parliament subsists | 


to shield Ministers against any peremptory pressure. The 
statesmen who foster the actual system are thus protected against 
public opinion by a double shield, which enables them to regulate 

the pressure from without” at their own will. The talk of 
Financial, &c, Reform afforded a good opportunity for showing 
off the Borough Members; but it is only talk. Little was said of 
the Freehold Land movement, impropriated to political agitation 
by the Cobden party, 
sense. 

But the most genuine action in Manchester, this week, has been 
that of the Public School Association ; which seeks to free educa- 
tion from the hinderances that obstruct it through sectarian dif- 
ferences. Broadly stated, the principle is, not to omit religion or 
Christian records, but to take only such portions as command the 
recognition of all persuasions. The Association receives an ex- 
tensive and increasing support, not only from men who desire to 
See mere secular education advance, but also from those who de- 

{Larest Eprtion.] 


| 


} 


except that Mr. Fox touted for it in that 


sire to see education advance in alliance with religion; but it 
cannot advance at all until it be emancipated from the obstruc- 


tive disputes of sect. Lancashire is taking the lead in this move- 
| ment—one more exalted and vitally influential than Corn-law 
Repeal and Free Trade. 








The Protectionists are at sea, and every meeting only serves to 
expose the confusion among them. As they can unite upon 
nothing, they have hit upon the device of a thoroughly negative 
= as the point of union. At Cirencester we see landlords 
ecturing farmers on the necessity and expediency of enterprise; 
at Leicester, farmers lecturing landlords on high rents, Mr. 
Kilby, a tenant-farmer, avers that the landlords can have lost 
| nothing by Corn-law repeal, since rents have not yet fallen; but 
that as the prices of provisions have fallen, the landlord has really 

gained. In Bond Street, the Central Protection Association has 
been trimming, in the endeavour to unite the Disraeli and Youn 
sections of Protectionists. On Wednesday the members compli- 
mented Mr. Disraeli, and implied a promise to take up his mea- 
| sure for revising local taxation—some day. Yesterday, they re- 
| selves to act in alliance with the Protection League, and, we 
presume—but the proceedings are not published—the move for 
'a dissolution of Parliament; which negative measure has been 
| proposed as the Protectionist game for the ensuing session. They 
show a manifest anxiety not to alienate Mr. Disraeli,—a wise 
anxiety, for assuredly he is the brightest jewel in their crown. 





The protest which the Austrian Government has put in against 
| the separate operations of Prussia to set up a Federal Government 
is remarkable for its composite fashion, and it distinctly indicates 
the distrait condition of public affairs in Germany. The protest 
| conveys the warning threat, that if the attempt of Prussia should 
lead to a breach of peace, Austria must take means to restore 
“order.” But the protest is accompanied by a note, which ex- 
plains that Austria does not expect any hostility, and does not 
intend to threaten aggression. Together, the protest and note 
seem to mean, that Austria wishes to record the warning lest oc- 
casion should arise for rescrting to arms, but that she has no pre- 
sent intention of doing so: it is a reserved right to make a de- 
claration of war on a future contingency. She is positively 
adverse to Prussia, but negatively amicable; only the negative 
transcends the positive just now in Germany. The Prussian 
border is neighboured by a great Russian army; the disputed 
Dutchies of Schleswig-Holstein are filled with troops, and the 
Prussian commander manifests no eagerness to conciliate the 
Danish party. War is threatened all round, and Prussia herself 
| seems prepared to brave it. The obstruction to it consists in the 
| fact that no party is paramount. The sequel, therefore, is to be 
determined less by what is possible than by the combination of 
| impossibilities. But as those elude observation and calculation, 
| the sequel is not only more difficult to foresee, but also more dif- 
| ficult to prepare: it must happen, as it were, peradventure, ac- 
| cording to the balance of these complicated impossibilities ; and 
although watched by all, will probably take all by surprise. 
| Hence the great armies which all parties keep up, although they 
do not assert any positively hostile policy. They wait to see 
| which way Germany shall fall; and are making themselves 
| strong, governments as well as mobs, for the scramble among her 


ruins. 


} 








The Prince President of France has been paying another tardy 
tribute to the expectations formed from his Communistic essa 
written in the prison of Ham on “ the Extinction of Pauperism”; 
a project which he has recently acknowledged as cognate to that 
_of Mr. J. M. Morgan for self-supporting villages on codperative 

principles. Not long since, Louis Napoleon put down his name 
|—not, they say, his money—to the scheme for establishing 
| “ cités ouvriéres ”; he now introduces into the Legislature a pro- 
| ject for establishing a “ bank of mutual aid”; which seems to be 
| a cross between the English savings-bank and the all-supplying 
| bank of M. Proudhon. People will naturally suspect that the 
| scheme is merely a form, not to disappoint the expectations of the 
| Communists. 

Meanwhile, Louis Napoleon’s Minister, General d’Hautpoul, is- 
sues a circular to the Police minutely instructing them in the 
duties of universal espionage and surveillance, especially against 
the Socialists,—people who would carry out the principles which 
the Prince President professes. The Police are to watch and re- 
port incessantly. This document has got abroad accidentally, 
and its indications are very ugly. It signifies that there is some 
reason for this general vigilance, and the reason it is not difficult 
to conjecture. A dispute has been going on for some time as to 
the mode of voting in Parliamentary elections—by cantons, as at 
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present, or by communes: it is observed that the cantonal plan 
tends to defeat the extension of the suffrage, by imposing upon 
its exercise the penalty of a journey to the polling-place: and to 
this is attributed the progressive decline in the number of votes 
at successive elections. But more extensive reasons must help to 
keep away the Frenchman from the ype oH 4 ef the 
polling, and that is probably similar to the one which prevails 
among the people of Germany. The people has been disappointed 
by all parties, and is undergoing a fit of sulky indifference. 
Moreover, Communist doctrines, always spreading wider and 
wider, in their usual forms incline the people to regard mere po- 
litical movements with indifference, as such movements would be 
swallowed up by the thorough social change of any Communist 
revolution. This state of feeling, which is attested in France by 
some other pregnant facts, would account at once for the di- 
minishing numbers at the elections, and for the official alarms 
indicated in M. d’Hautpoul’s instructions to the Gendarmerie. 

It is at such a time that France is ruled by a Government which 
relies, not frankly and implicitly on its own collected power and 
the sanction of the people, but on the espionage and machinations 
of a police ! 


The hopes of an heir to the throne of Spain have been raised 
only to be dissipated. It appears that they were groundless, the 
official declaration of the fact notwithstanding. The congratu- 
lations which were presented were as vain as they were manifestly 
premature : as it turns out, Queen Isabella has only been con- 
gratulated on being “slightly indisposed.” 





News from Colonial regions follows suit. In our great separated 
colonies the United States, the North and the South are once 
more beginning to grow angry on the subject of Negro Slavery, 
apropos to the suggestion of forbidding it in California ; and the 
whole question is again raked up from the bottom. 


In Canada, an Indian riot mentioned in our news last week had 


been suppressed : it arose in a misunderstanding among the In- 
dians, and only serves to remind us that rebels in some parts of 
Canada might have awkward allies. 

From the Cape of Good Hope we have a little more explanation 
of the rioting there. It seems that the rioters were Negroes 
rather than Coolies, and that they were instigated by Whites, 
with some very indiscreet suggestions from official persons, the 
Governor included. 

Port Phillip had added itself to the settlements protesting 
against the admission of convict emigrants ; and the local 
Governor, Mr. Latrobe, seems to be with the colonists. 


Ebhe Court. 


Tue funeral of the Queen Dowager took place on Thursday; and, at the 
request of the royal lady on her deathbed, the ceremony was conducted 
with much less pomp than has been usual for persons of her rank. Queen 
Adelaide’s wish was set forth in this official order, which was published in 
Tuesday's Gazette. 





“WimrenaLy, DecemBer 10. 
“ The Queen has been pleased to command that the following directions, given 
by her late Majesty Queen Adelaide for her funeral, should be made public. 
“Her Majesty has desired that these directions, which are worthy of the ex- 
alted piety and unfeigned humility of the late Queen, should be, as far as possible, 
carried into effect; and for this purpose, has been pleased to sanction a de- 
parture from the ceremonial usually observed in the funerals of the Kings and 


Queens of the realm. 
* (Copy.) “* Nov. 1841. 


“¢T die in all humility, knowing well that we are all alike before the throne of 
God; and I request, therefore, that my mortal remains be conveyed to the grave 
without any pomp or state. They are to be moved to St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor; where I request to have as private and quiet a funeral as possible. 

“*T particularly desire not to be laid out in state; and the funeral to take place 
by daylight, no procession, the coffin to be carried by sailors to the chapel. 

“* All those of my friends and relations, to a limited number, who wish to at- 
tend may do so. My nephew, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords Howe and 
Denbigh, the Honourable William Ashley, Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and 
Sir D. Davies, with my dressers, and those of my Ladies who may wish to attend. 

“*T die in peace, and wish to be carried to the tomb in peace, and free from 
the vanities and the pomp of this world. 

“*T request not to be dissected, nor embalmed; and desire to give as little 
trouble as possible. “* ApeELAIDE R.” 

The mournful cavalcade departed from the Queen Dowager's residence, 
Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, a little after eight o’clock in the morning. 
It consisted of three mourning-coaches bearing the Household of the late 
Queen, her Majesty’s Equerry with the crown in a separate carriage, the 
hearse, and a guard of honour. Although the morning was cold, dark, and 
damp, a considerable number of people gathered at the Priory gates to witness 
the departure of the procession; many carriages were also drawn up here 


and there; and attempts were made to follow in the line, but they were | 


uniformly prevented: all but the carriages mentioned were kept separate, 
and could only exercise the right of the highway at a distance. The little 


towns through which the funeral carriages passed, Ruislip and Uxbridge, | 


were crowded with spectators; the shops being entirely closed, and each 
place wearing a suitable aspect of gravity; and ever as the travellers 
moved on their sad journey, they heard the sound of the tolling bell. At 
Slough, the cortége was joined by three Royal carriages from Windsor 
Castle, and a mourning-coach, conveying members of Queen Victoria's 
Household, with a guard of honour. From this point, by Salt Hill and 
Eton, the crowd of carriages and of spectators on foot increased until the 
whole way was densely filled. At Windsor Bridge, all the carriages not 
belonging to the procession were stayed by the Police. The funeral array 
d before St. George’s Chapel at five minutes before one o'clock. 
. hapel presented an unusual appearance of solemn quiet; none but 
those ly taking part in the ceremony being admitted, except some 
Yew Kn f.the Garter, who occupied their own stalls, and Lord John 
, Who imself in a vacant stall. One of the Knights was the 
who sat alone in deep meditation. A little before one 


















nected 
o'clock, Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge were conducted to their 
stalls; the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Cambridge, the Dutchegg 
Princess Anne, and Princess Amelia, of Saxe Weimar, were ushered into 
the Queen's closet; the ladies and gentlemen of the Household were jp the 
chapel. All the gentlemen were in plain black dresses, with black scaryee. 
every Jady had a large black veil thrown over her head. The funeral gop’ 
vice was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the clergy of the 
chapel. At one o'clock, the procession entered St. George's Chapel, in the 
following order; ten sailors of the Royal Navy gently propelling the plat. 
form upon which the coffin was now placed. 
The Canons of Windsor. 
Garter, Sir Charles George Young. 
The Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty’s Household, 
The Marquis of Breadalbane, attended by Sir W. Martins. 
Supporter of the Pall, 


Supporter of the Pall, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. 


Lord Byron. 


Supporter of the Pal), 


Supporter of the Pall, 
Viscount Barrington. 


Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 


Supporter of the Pall, 


Supporter of the Pall, 
Marquis of Ormonde, 


Earl of Shettield. 


Five Sailors, 
THE BODY. 
Five Sailors. 


The Chief Mourner, 
The Duchess of Norfolk, attended by Lady Couper. 
His Royai Highness the Prince George. 
His Serene Highness the Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. 
His Serene Highness the Prince Gustave of Saxe Weimar, 
Master of the Horse to her late Majesty, the Earl of Denbigh. 

Lord Chamberlain to her late Majesty, the Earl Howe. 
Vice-Chamberlain to her late Majesty, the Honourable William Ashley, 
Ladies of the Bedchamber to her late Majesty—Countess Brownlow, Marchionesg of 
Ely, Marchioness Wellesley, Marchioness of Ormonde, Viscountess Barrington, Count. 

ess of Sheffield, Lady Clinton. 

Maids of Honour to her late Majesty—Honourable Miss Eden, Honourable Miss Boyle, 
Honourable Miss Hudson, Honourable Miss Mitchell, Honourable Miss Seymour, 
Honourable Miss Wheatly. 

Women of the Bedchamber to her late Majesty —Lady Isabella Wemyss, Lady Charles 
Somerset, Mrs. Cornwall, Honourable Mrs. Berkeley Paget, Miss Wilson. 

Clerk Marshal to her late Majesty —General Sir Andrew Barnard. 
Equerries to her late Majesty—Captain Somerset, Colonel Cornwall, Captain Taylor, 
Chaplains to her late Majesty—Reverend G. T. Hudson, Reverend J. R. Wood, 
Physicians to her late Majesty—Dr. Bright, Sir David Davies, K.C.U, 
Surgeon to her late Majesty—Robert Keate, Esq. 

Gentlemen Ushers to her late Majesty—Captain Sir William Hoste, Honourable J. G.C. 
Fox Strangways, Captain Vincent, R.N , Colonel Sir J. M. Wilson, R. C, Mellish, 
Esq., Captain Bedford. 

Senior Page to her late Majesty—John Shoemack, Esq. 

Dressers andWardrobe Maid to her late Majesty — Miss Heath, Miss Arnold, Mrs. Randal), 
After two psalms chanted by the choir, the lesson read by the Archbishop, and 

an anthem, the coffin was advanced till it rested over “the grave,”—an opening 

of the floor into the vault beneath: the black velvet pall was removed; and the 
crown was placed upon the coffin, which was left uncovered. 

“ It was made of Spanish mahogany, covered with crimson velvet and studded 
with gilt-headed nails, and having gilt plates at the corners, and gilt handles. It 
enclosed the leaden coffin with its mahogany case; and within this the shell, made 
of polished Spanish mahogany, lined with white satin, and having a satin pillow.” 
The inscription on the outer or state coffin is 

“ Depositam 
Serenissimex Principess« 
ADELAIL-E, 
Regine Dotarix. 
Oblit Lido die Decembris, 
Anno Domini MpcccxLix, 
-Etatis sux lvili.” 

At the proper time, the coffin was lowered into the vault, by a very simple 
machinery beneath. 

At the conclusion of the service, the Garter King at Arms, standing near 
the grave, pronounced the style of her Majesty as follows— 

“ Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life unto His 
Divine mercy, the late Most High, Most Mighty, and Most Excellent Princess, Adelaide, 
the Queen Dowager, relict of his Majesty King William the Fourth, uncle to her Most 
Excellent Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain Queen, Defender of the Faith ; whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, 
honour, and all worldly happiness.” 

The Lord Chamberlain and the Vice-Chamberlain of the late Queen's 
Household then stepped to the mouth of the tomb, amidst a profound 
silence broke their staves of oflice, and, kneeling, deposited them upon the 
coflin. 

In a few minutes, all had departed quietly from the chapel. 








A 





Queen Adelaide's coffin has been placed by the side of King William's, 
on a long stone platform, about eighteen inches high, in the middle of the 
vault. 

The subjoined declaration was left by the Queen Dowager in her will, 
appended to the document published in the Gazette and copied above— 

“ T shall die in peace with all the world, full of gratitude for all the kindness 
that was ever shown to me, and in full reliance on the mercy of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, into whose hands I commit my soul.” 





The Queen and the Royal Family have maintained their privacy during 
the past week. Prince Albert, who came from Osborne House on Thurs 
day to attend the funeral of the Queen Dowager, returned the same 
evening. 

The f¥letropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held yesterday. A report from the 
Committee of Health—narrating its proceedings, recommending gratuities 
of thirty guineas to be paid to eleven medical officers who had assisted the 
Committee with professional service, particularly in house-to-house visita 
tion, and advising the Court to dissolve the Committee itself—was read, 
and adopted. Several hours were passed in a heated discussion on a petl- 
tion presented by the Great Central Gas-consumers Company, praying that 
the Corporation would enrol themselves among its prospective customers, 
in so far as supplies of gas might be needed for the Mansionhouse, Guild- 
hall, and the public offices. The opponents of the proposal spoke and 
acted against time, and were successful in staving off a decision; the Court 
being “ counted out,” at a quarter before five o'clock. 

The members of the Artillery Company met on Friday, in great num- 
bars, and much excited, in consequence of a recent warrant issued by the 
Crown, disbanding twelve Captains and nine Lieutenants, and reducing all 
the Sergeants to the ranks, as well as depriving the corps from electing, 1m 
future, its officers, the Crown reserving to itself the appointment. The 
corps, considering this to be an invasion of their privileges, p pa 
though not without strenuous opposition from the Government party—® 
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amended laws, so as to prevent the “ newly. appointed officers” from | 


taking any part in the management of the money affairs of the company. 
The new regulations prevent the Captain-General and Colonel, Prince 
Albert, from officiating at their Court without the sanction of the corps. 





The annual general meeting of the Smitifield Club took place on Tues- 
day. The usual routine business of the club was transacted, and the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. he exhibition of prize stock 
opened at nine o'clock. The stock was all of first-rate quality: the sys- 
tem of over-feeding seemed to be entirely abandoned. The purchasers 
were early in attendance, and the demand surpassed that of any preceding 


“ The annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of Agriculture 
and British Industry took place on Wednesday, at their office in Old Bond 
Street; the Duke of Richmond in the chair. 
the report of the Council, to the eflect that the experiment of free trade 
“ean never be brought to a successful issue”; that protection must be re- 
stored; and that “the whole question of local and general taxation must be 
brought again under the consideration of Parliament,” with a view to the 
relief of the owners and occupiers of real property. Several speakers ad- 
dressed the meeting; all insisting that the adjustment of taxation, though 
desirable, was but “an adjunct to the more important principle of pro 
tection.” Mr. W. Bennett complained that a “great deal of indifference 
and tardy spirit had been shown by the landowners.” The meeting was 
adjourned till Friday. 

A meeting of nearly 1,500 working-tailors was held at the British School- 
room, Shadwell, on Tuesday evening, to consider what practical remedy 
could be adopted to relieve them from the evils under which they are at 
present labouring, arising from the depressing influence of the slop-trade, 
and the competition among masters and workpeople. The men gave a 
miserable account of their sufferings and privations, caused by the low 
price paid for their labour; the average weekly earnings of those in the re- 
gular trade being from 8s. to 15s., whilst those in the slop received from 4s. 
to 6s. only—nearly all having families to support. It was considered that 
emigration should be encouraged; tlough the prevailing opinion seemed to 
be that the only practical relief would be found in an equitable protective 
policy pursued to all classes. 








The second series of “Concise Statements of the Main Features of the 
Plans sent in for the Drainage of the Metropolis” has just been issued. 
The character of the series is nearly the same as that of the first; the dis- 
tinguishing feature being the increased importance assigned to the question 
of an improved water supply, as not only paramount, but inextricably 
connected with the disposal of the Metropolitan sewage. The series com- 
prises abstracts of about sixty plans. 

On Tuesday, a meeting of the representatives of the various Metropolitan 
parishes met in the Workhouse of ‘st. George’s Southwark, by adjourn- 
ment from the Vestry-room, to take into consideration the propriety of 
forming an association for the supply of pure water, at a cheap rate, to the 
inhabitants of the Metropolitan and suburban parishes, under the title of 


“ The Parochial Water Supply Association,” in pursuance of resolutions | 


come to at a meeting held on the 13th November. Mr. Edward Collinson, 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians of the parish of St. George, was 
calied to the chair; there being present gentlemen, representing 33 
unions and parishes of the Metropolis, containing a population of upwards 
of 1,500,000 individuals. Several of the gentlemen present had been 
deputed to attend, to represent the interests of their respective parishes, 
either by the vestries or the ratepayers assembled in public meeting. Re- 
* Parochial Water Supply Association,” 
, and recommending the parishes to 
to base their operations. To these 
ent; the various speakers deprecating 


9° 
ve 








solutions were passed, forming the 
asking for a fund to defray expense 
order statistical returns upon which 
resolutions there was but one diss¢ 
Government interference. 

A meeting of St. Pancras ratepayers, held on Monday, at the Vestry- 
rooms, passed a resolution approving ‘of the street-orderly system, and 
recommending the various Paviug Boards to adopt it, “in the courts aud 
alleys of the poor, as well as iu the streets of the rich, throughout the 
parish.” 

The shareholders and friends of the Metropolitan Association for Iin- 
proving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes met on Wednesday, at the 
Metropolitan Buildings, Albert Street, Spitalfields, to view the portion of 
the buildings at present completed. This portion is adapted for 234 single 
men; aud comprises a large and lofty 
kitchens, for general use, besides for + 
by 4 feet 6, furnished with iron bedstead, bed furniture, 
linen. Esch apartment is also provided with a distinct key, and with 
means of ventilation; the whole well supplied with water and gas. Ad- 
joining this completed portion of the plan, dwellings for sixty families are 
in progress. After inspecting the building, the shareholders and thei: 
friends were addressed, in explanation of the objects and course of the 
association, by the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Ebrington, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
and others. So far as it has gone, the experiment is highly successful in 
every respect: the inmates are healthy, punctual in their payments, orderly, 
and highly sensible of the advantages conferred. 

The foundation-stone of a new school-house for the Hoxton Ragged 
Schools Union was laid by Lord Ashley, on Tuesday, in Hammond Square, 
Hoxton Old Town. The freehold site was the gift of Mr. H. C. Sturt. 

The Marylebone baths and washhouses, on the site of the Yorkshire 
Stingo tea-gardens, were opened on Tuesday. The establishment contains 
107 separate baths, besides shower and vapour and two capacious swimming 
baths. The washing department has 84 pairs of tubs, with a separate 
drying: closet for each, and a large ironing-room. 














coffee-room, with reading-rooms and 
h man a sleeping-apartment, 8 feet 


and locker for 








The Law Amendment Society, after a discussion on Monday evening, 
passed a resolution in favour of the appointment of authorized reporters for 
the superior Courts of Law and Equity. 


The important appeal of “ Gorham versus Bishop of Exeter” was commenced 
before the Privy Council on Tuesday, and prolonged through Wednesday and Fri- 
day. The point at issue between the reverend appellant and the Bishop is the 
real meaning of the Prayer-book as to the efficacy of Baptism,—Mr. Gorham con- 
tending that baptism is only the sign of regeveration, aud that regeneration is not 
necessarily given in and by baptism ; and the Bishop pronouncing such opinion to 
be pretionl, and thereupon refusing to induct Mr. Gorham into the living of Bram- 

peke, 


Mr. Newdegate, M.P., read | 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Westminster, on Monday, an action was tried 
m behalf of Emma Quelch, a girl about eleven years of age, brought in forma 
pauperis in the name of her father, against Thomas Henry Wakley, one of the 
consulting surgeons of the Royal Free Ho pital in Gray's ‘Ton Lane, to recover 
damages for alleged negligence in the treatment of a fracture of the thigh-bone, 
for which the plaintiff had been a patient in the hospital. The most remarkable 
| feature of the case was the endeavour made by Mr. Wakley, and also by his fa- 
ther, the Coroner, to prevent the public trial It appe wed from the ‘evidence, 
that the plaintiff had taken c 


























| the scarlet fever from a fever patient who was ad- 
mitted into the same ward; and this had seriously retarded her recovery. 
Another disease was communicated to her by impure bandages. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant; several medical witnesses attesting that he 
had done for the particular illness of the girl all that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. [ Mr. Wakley had been elected a Feilow in the College of Surgeons 
a few days before the trial. } 

The Earl of Albemarle has long been in a state of ill health, and the fact has 
at last come before the put lic in the shape of a commission de lunatico inqui- 
rendo; which was held on Wednesday, at Farrance’s Hotel. From the evidence 
it appeared that Lord Albemarle had been ia the Asyluin of Dr, Sutherland. 
Several medical witne exainined, with others, who described the delu- 
sions under which the patient laboured. He thought that he could make watches 
of dirt; that he had lived in the time of the Apostles, and had died three times 
and risen again; that be had been to heaven to baptize fifty thousand persons, 
one of them a speckled child; that he had fought at Bunker's Hill with Captain 
Brown, who had cut off his head, but who afterwards put it on again, as firm as 
ith the exception of its being a littl shaky; that he had been called the 
| Fire King, and had performed at the Lyceum, four thousand years ago; that he 
was Jesus Christ, and had been crucified after the Flood, &c rhe Jury 
found that Lord Albemarle h n of unsound mind since the 2 1849, 
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The body of a male child two years old was lately sent in a box by railway to 
Mr. Burton, at North Leverton in Nottinghamshire. inquest was begun, and 
it appeared probable that the child had been sent by Sa ike, a woman living 
in London, sister to Mrs. Burton. About five years ag ead child was sent in 
1 box to Mr. Burton's brother: an inquest was held upon the body, but nothing 
transpired which could fix guilt upon any party. In the present imstance, Sarah 
Drake was speedily arrested, aud was examined at Marylebone Police-oflice last 
Friday, on a charge of murdering her child, Lewis Drake. The prisoner appeared 
to be about forty; sheisa > woman, and lived as housekeeper and cook at 





the house of Mr. Frederick Huth, in Upper Harley Street. It appeared that a 
Mrs. Johnson, who had been nursing the child, brought it to Drake; Johnson 
| Was not seen to take it away again. The prisoner packed a box, covered it with 


t 





canvass, got the butler to address it, and seut it by the footman to the railway. 


The 


rhe child was seen no more. nest important witness was Mary Aun Bridge, 








the searcher at the station-hot While searching her, sue had asked Sarah 
Drake what she was charged with. “She at first made no answer, but pre- 
sently said to me, ‘Are you a married woman?’ I told her I was, and hada 





ile } 
Amny; Wh 





| large ; n she said, ‘Then you can feel for me, and I'll tell you: it's all 
about a child” lL asked her if it was a new-born baby: she answered that it 
was not; that it was two years old, and she had hung it. lasked her how she 
came to do such a thing as that: she said she didu't know; a woman who had 
had it to nurse, and to whom she owed a good deal of money, brought it 
to her, and she was afraid of ing her place. She did it (the hanging) in a 
moment, no one else being present. She then packed up the child, and sent it 
into the country to her sister, to get it buried; and she thought that the sister 
had made all the noise about it. She said she supposed she should be hung.” 












When the Magistrate asked Deake if she had anything to say, she sobbed, and re- 
plied, “ Nothing, Sir. Can I huve counsel?” She was remanded. 

It has since tvanspired, that in 1842 the prisoner was tried for the wilful mur- 
der of an illegiti rild, was then convicted of concealment of birth, and sen- 
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mment. that time living with a family 
at Layton in Essex, as cook. In that case the child was also packed up in a box, 
ed to the porter of the Kuutsford Union; and fr m inquiries 


Police the transimission of the box was traced to the prison f. 
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At the Middlesex Sessio Saturday, Thomas Battery senior, Thomas Bat- 
tery his son, were tried fur having unlawfully taken pos- 
se nota | , and p lled it down. The cottage had 
belonged to Battery’s father, but there was a mortgage oa it: Battery’s younger 
brother lived in it. Many s arose. Thomas battery said that be, as 
eldest son, ought to have po of the pl hese squabbles went on for 
Battery determined to the cottage gether. Early 

i , Wi I » the « re, and actually be- 

iv he | family were asleep in it. The 

lilding was soon shed, involving the destruction of 

: within. The verd was “ Guilty The Jucge ordered Battery 

» of 1001, but said time would be given to im to come to some 


g judyiment on the other prisoners meanwhile 
Bat on M ment having been made, the Court 


and ordered Battery senior to 


ith the mortga 





lot - 
bday, 





















entence, be imprisoned for two 
m a tine of 101, young Battery to be imprisoned tor fourteea 
days, ) two mont 
Mr, Edward », the ci-devant stockbroker, was finely examined on Sa- 
turday, at Guildhall! Police-ofiice. Two charg weferred against Lim,— 
t of not surrendering to be examined at th uptey Court, and that of 
pprepriating 1.7002 in Exchequer Bills. 1, a publican, had pur- 
chased the t for safety he left them in Nui " » be locked up in bis 
irun t; the prisoner : them, and used the money. He was committed for 
trial on beth charges. An indictment is also threatened by the Reverend Mr. 
Muntz, respect 1.8001. fri riated by Nairne. 
Joseph Ad is becn sun Lord Mayor for 11 Gs. postage on 
letters seat by him ur | j ms who refused them; and he has been com- 
pelled to 7 ay forthwith, of his im it manceuvres to avoid it. He made 


marks on the letters to me it appear that stamps Led been attached and taken 










oll again. 

The Police have discovered a zang of coiners in C Drury Lane. 
Sergeant ‘I pso t up a ladder and looked thre the peo- 
ple at work— and two women. He watched n hour. They 
inade large qt »s of counterfeit coins, which were placed in a basket. Da- 
ring the time Th ipson was getting assistance and preparing to enter the place, 
the men and one woman went away with the basket of couut ; the other 


» found in 





Plenty of coiuing-materials and implet 





woinall Was Sseizeu, 
the room: tl was a framework inside the door to prevent its sudden opening. 
Phe woman—who pretended that she was a most innocent creature —has been 
committed for trial by the Bow Street Magistrate. 

rord , 1, the men charged with having precured imita- 
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tions of Ru rraved, were rcésamined at the Mansion- 
hous rraver, added to his former evidence; in- 
creas inst the prisovers. He mentioued, that on 





two oceasions tl him on a Bible to lose no time in completing the 
work, The accu again remanded, as witnesses are required from Russia. 
The notes priuted were of the nominal value, it is said, of so:ne 150,000 

At the Guildhall Police-office, on Wednesday, George Clamp was reésamined 
| on a charge of uttering a forged check for 4900. upon Child and Co. There is 
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some strange hitch in the matter, not yet made clear. The check purported to 
be cay Mr. Temple; he repudiated it. A clerk from the bank produced a 
bundle of Mr. Temple's checks, gave them to the Alderman, and pointed out es- 
cially one for 20/.: that check closely resembled the one for 490. Alderman 
Jusgrove asked Mr. Temple if it was his writing; and he replied, “ Yes, I be- 
lieve it is.” Then he said positively it was—* although some persons say it is 
not.” A Mr. Coyle owed him 30/.; he gave a fifty-pound note, and Mr. Temple 
gave him this check in change. He denied the 490/. check. The case was again 
adjourned, in order that Mr. Coyle might attend and give evidence. 


The body of Mr. L. H. Shadwell, second son of the Vice-Chancellor, was found 
in a ditch near Barn Elms Park, (the Vice-Chancellor’s residence,) on Monday 
morning. Mr. Shadwell was in the habit of sleeping at a ry in the park, 
about a quarter of a mile from the family mansion; and it is believed that he 
lost his way in the fog on Sunday night, and, falling inadvertently into the ditch, 
was unable to extricate himself. 

Two watermen, on Sunday, found the body of a gentleman in the mud off the 
Commercial Dock entrance. It has been identified as that of Mr. Charles Whit- 
burn, of Kennington Terrace; who was drowned about a month since, in going on 
board a steamer at night off the Tower Wharf. 


The Probinces. 
Mr. Shelley has retired from the contest for Shoreham; and Lord Alex- 
ander Gordon Lennox, third son of the Duke of Richmond, is likely to 
walk over the course, unopposed. 





Oxford Convocation met on Friday, to consider the proposed new form 
of examination-statute. More than 300 members were present; nine out of 
thirteen of the proposed votes were adopted, three rejected, and the last with- 
drawn. The proceedings settle the details of the first public examina- 
tion, and of the second examination as far as the first three schools are con- 
cerned. The principle of establishing the schools of Modern History has 
been affirmed, but the details have to be reconsidered. Two proposed altera- 
tions have been rejected,—namely, that which would take the nomination 
of Examiners from the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors and assign it to cer- 
tain boards, and that which would allow a system of compensation between 
merits and defects. 

A grace was carried in the Cambridge Senate on Wednesday, author- 
iz‘og the Vice-Chancellor to abandon the opposition to the rating of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 

About 180 gentlemen have sent in their names as candidates for mathe- 
matical honours at the ensuing B.A. examination; and rather more than 
200 as questionists, not candidates for honours. 


The Lancashire Public School Association held a conference on Wed- 
nesday, at the Mechanics’ Institute, Manchester. Mr. Henry, M.P., was 
called to the chair. Mr. Lucas, the Chairman of the Association, ex- 
plained its principles,—that education should be national, unsectarian, 
supported by local rates, and governed by boards popularly elected. Mr. 
Biggs, of Leicester, defended a national system; contending that the vo- 
luntary system in education was as ineflicient as a voluntary poor-rate 
would be. The Reverend Mr. Walker, of Oldham, believed great in- 





| 


jury had been done both to religious and secular education by the | 


This system would leave the Sunday Schools 
devoted to religious instruction. He would have education compulsory. 
Mr. Hole of Leeds supported the same view of compulsion. It was op- 
posed by Mr. Lucas, as being at present impossible; by Mr. Robinson of 
Wilmslow, on account of “the present disposition of the people”; and by 
Mr. Charlton Hall of Liverpool, on the principle. The Reverend Mr. 


attempt to unite the two. 


| and the consideration must be advantageous. 


M‘Kenow mentioned that twelve voluntary schools had been shut up in | 


Manchester within the last few years. A resolution was unanimously 
carried, recommending the formation of district associations throughout 
the country. 

In the evening a great meeting was held in the Trade Hall, the num- 
bers present being computed at five or six thousand; Mr. Henry again in 
the chair. 
bishop of Dublin, Lord Melgund, Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
the Reverend IE. R. Larken, Mr. R. Chambers, Miss Martineau, Mr. Milnes, 
M.P., Mr. Roebuck, M.P., Mr. Cobden, M.P., and others. In a long and 
eloquent speech, Mr. Milner Gibson gave his cordial concurrence to the 
proposed system of education; a really national one, inasmuch as persons 


Letters, regretting inability to attend, were read from the Arch- | 


| 


of all religious persuasions could share its advantages, and also because the | 


control of the funds would be in the hands of the ratepayers. He doubted 
the sincerity of those who advocate an exclusively mixed system of educa- 
tion, when even in the Universities there is nothing which can be called re- 
ligious instruction; and he concluded with a hope that we are near the end 
of that melancholy selfishness which neglects the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the millions upon whose industry and sacrifice the country's 
greatness is based. Mr. W. J. Fox followed; defending the principles of 
the Association, and exposing the insufficiency of the present means of edu- 
cation. Dr. Watts and Mr. T. Smith also addressed the meeting. 


A banquet to Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. John Bright, the Members for 
Manchester, took place in the Corn Exchange in that town on Tuesday 
evening. About 500 persons were present; among them, Mr. James Ker- 
shaw, M.P., Mr. George Wilson, Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., Mr. J. Pilkington, 
M.P., Mr. J. Williams, M.P., Mr. E, R. Langworthy, M.P. Mr. Kershaw, the 
Member for Stockport, presided. Mr. Milner Gibson first presented him- 
self to respond to the toast of “the Borough Members.” 

Looking on the events of the eight years during which he had represented Man- 
chester, he saw grounds of satisfaction with the past, of hope for the future. 
Great changes had been effected. Public opinion had been found powerful enough 
to constrain reluctant majorities of both Houses of Parliament. He took some 
pride in his good fortune in being one of the rank and file who carried out these 
great moral victories. The “ Manchester School” was sneered at for these vic- 
tories: if the sneer meant that the changes had been of a partial or local cha. 
racter or interest, the insinuation was not true. The repeal of the Corn-laws 


too long? Take our receipt of triennial Parliaments, and take the ballot, ang 
you at once accomplish for them the thing they ask. (Laughter.) But obserye 
there is this fallacy in the arguments which they now raise: they ask for these 
things to get a numerical majority in the House of Commons in favour of g 
restoration of protection, but would they try to carry it if they had such a ma. 
jority? Isay, I believe ers always had a numerical majority; but it is not 
through them a Minister holds his office, but through the force of public opinion, 
Why, it was a numerical majority of Protectionists that repealed the Corn-laws | 
(Cheers and laughter.) 1 believe there was a Protectionist majority, and q very 
large one, in the House of Lords, when they repealed the Corn-laws.” 
orn, sugar, and ships—here were the three great measures they had carr} 

involving great political and social consequences. “I have glanced at what | 
believe will be some of the consequences of a a of the Corn-laws. You jl] 
get from some of your agricultural districts good Liberal Members returned—men 
advocating reform and retrenchment. The effect of the equalization of the sugar. 
duties will be that the eyes of the country will be opened to the fallacies of the 
old Colonial system.” The old Colonial policy went to cajole the colonist with the 
notion that he was getting some advantage from the British Government, and in- 
duced him to subm't to conditions he will not consent to when colonies are placed 
on the footing of independent nations. “I say, let us ask the colonists to defend 
themselves—to govern themselves; and the end of the present measures will be, 
through that means, the beginning of great retrenchment in our expenditure,” 
Four millions sterling, spent in “ attempting to govern,” might then be saved, 
The whole question of tariffs and duties was not yet settled; nor could there be 
much reduction of duties without looking the national expenditure in the face, 
He thought that beyond the interest of the National Debt there was a large mar- 
gin, worth attending to. He was not frightened at that large-sounding and not 
very generally understood nomenclature—the Consolidated Fund. “I don't think 
any contracts, although they may be settled by act of Parliament, are permauent, 
if they are not rightly settled. I consider them not binding in the way some 
people do. I believe every farthing taken from the pockets of the taxpayer 
should have an adequate return. I believe that the Government should have 
only as much income given to it as will pay for the services to be rendered; that 
men should feel that they paid for that which was bona fide rendered them 
in service, and nothing more. If you were to adopt some such principle as t 
you would make a most tremendous sweep in the British expenditure.” ( Cheers.) 
Successive Governments, Whig or Tory, must be dealt with as a sort of corpora- 
tion—as something with a perpetual existence. Mr. Gibson continued to expa- 
tiate on the subject of financial reform; referring to the constant attempts on the 
part of the Military, Naval, and Ordnance departments, to dip into the pockets of 
the taxpayer; to the waste of the Crown lands,—instancing the returns for the 
New Forest, nil since 1840, though in not a single year had they missed sending 
venison to the neighbouring clergy; and affirming that Mr. Cobden’s reduction of 
ten millions was not “so visionary as people would have us to believe.” 

There are indications of increase of revenue. Let the overplus be applied to the 
reduction of duties that press upon industry,—the duties on soap, on paper, and 
the stamp-duties upon newspapers and advertisements—“a vital question in the 
cause of political progress.” “The question is, are the people of this coun 
going for ever to submit to excise duties, crippling their industry, taxing their 
<nowledge, limiting the employment of their labour and capital, for the sake of 
paying for offices that are not necessary to good and efficient government, for the 
sake of mere tradition, and the keeping up institutions whose utility has passed 
away?” 

Ile had hopes that the farmers were looking around them with a view to aid 
financial reform. Mysterious intimations in many speeches led him to think the 
Church was “not quite safe in the hands of the agriculturists.” One speaker in 
Norfolk thought the tithe rent-charge was intended to support something more 
than the clergymen,—perhaps church-rates, perhaps poor-rates and other matters. 
It clearly showed that the farmers were beginning to think of these things; 
The agricultural body, having lost 
protection, had no longer any interest in bad government. 

Mr. Gibson concluded by asserting his belief that “all power comes from the 


| people, is given by the people, and is only to be held at the pleasure of the people, 


—an important maxim, upon which alone society may be secure either from 
foreign danger or domestic troubles.” 

Mr. Bright followed, with a defence of free trade; “through which the 
country is emerging slowly, steadily, but surely, from a state of disaster and 
difficulty which has rarely been paralleled.” 

“ We tind throughout all conditions of the manufacturing and commeicial dis- 
tricts of the country, employment becoming more abundant, aud wages, notwith- 
standing the price of food, tending rather to rise than fall. We find food every- 
where more abundant than we have known it for twelve years past. We find 
poor-rates, in the vast majority of the unions in England and Wales, gradually, 
and in many of them rapidly, falling ; and we find, that which we expected to find, 
that the great bulk of the labouring classes, for whom we worked as much as for 
any other class—that they have the means of living and of comfort extended to 
them to a degree which they hardly ever knew before.” 

He confirmed Mr. Gibson's view of the change among the agriculturists. “The 
landlords are, in fact, at bay; the tenants are distrusting them; they are opening 
their eyes to their true position; and the very instant they become disabused of 
the notion that protection can ever be recalled, you will find from that moment 
they will begin, not to combine with the landlords for the commission of injustice 
upon the rest of their countrymen, but to join with us for the reduction of taxa- 
tion and for the enforcement of good government, while at the same time they will 
insist upon a due regard to their own interest and independence in all future con- 
tracts with the proprietors of the soil.” ( Cheers.) 

He would ask a question or two on the threat of restoring the Corn-laws. 
“ If there could be now an attempt to reénact those laws, don’t you think that 


| hundreds of thousands of persons who never yet consulted the clauses of the Re- 


was not merely a contest as to imports and exports, but one between Commer- | 


cialism and Feudalism. He found Mr. Disraeli stating that the tenant-farmers 
were a respectable and important class. The Manchester men had never denied 
this. Had they not asked that the farmers should have the vote by ballot? “And 
when gentlemen tell us they would dissolve the Parliament—‘it has lasted too 
long, let us have an appeal to the country’—we say, let it be so by all means. 
Are we not the men who have been advocating, under the circumstances, a shorter 
duration of Parliaments? (Cheers and laughter.) 1s it not precisely the thing 
which the Protectionists and Tory Representatives are now asking, when they 
clamour for a dissolution upon the ground that the present Parliament has lasted 


\ 


form Act, or the principles of our Constitution, would begin to ask very unplea- 
sant questions about the distribution of our representation, and about the consti- 
tution of our House of Lords? Suppose men were to begin to ask questions like 
this, for example—‘ Why should about four hundred gentlemen, who are call 
Peers—men who, generally speaking, have not been born in circumstances to give 
them greater wisdom than other men—who have never had the ordinary stimulus 
to great exertion—who have never had the common inducements to comprehend 
that which is actually for the well-being of the country—why'should four hundred 
gentlemen sit there, and legislate there, with no responsibility to anybody upon 
earth?’” (Loud cheers.) 

After passing over old ground concerning the lavish expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, and the defective nature of our representative system, he stated his opinion, 
“ that the time is come when every man who values the welfare of this country, 
who is anxious for the contentment of its people, who cares that the prosperity 
and industry of the people should not be unjustly taxed, ought to look to the con- 
stitution of Parliament, and to see if that is not the spot whence arises so much 
of evil and whence springs so much hopelessness of good. I would have in this 
town, in every town, in every county, associations formed upon this broad prin- 
ciple, that the House of Commons should (as our constitution professes that it 
should, or that it does) represent the great bulk of the property and the intelli- 
gence of the population of the United Kingdom. If we are to have absolutism, let 
us have it in its naked and unmistakeable form. If weare to have an oligarchica 
government, let it be acknowledged; and having made up our minds to it, let us 
submit. But if we are to have a popular government, a representative govern- 
ment, wherein the taxpayers have influence, and upon which the people can bring 
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their opinions to bear, let us have a fair and plain and free popular representative 
government, such as our constitution would persuade us we already have.” (Loud 


.—~o Wilson said, “if the agricultural interest believe that under 
this free trade they are unable to compete with the foreigners, then they 
must deal with the landlords, and rents must fall: and if that be still 
insufficient to meet their difficulties, they must become financial reformers, 
in order to reduce the taxation of the country.” 

Mr. W. J. Fox made a short but animated speech on the popular topics of 


the evening. 


The annual meeting of the Cirencester Agricultural Association was 
held on the 7th instant. After the usual show, about two hundred assem- 
bled to dinner; Earl Bathurst in the chair. The Reverend H. Cripps, re- 
turning thanks for the toast of “ The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” 
addressed the meeting on the aspect of agricultural affairs. He regretted 
the badness of that aspect, present and future; but “there were so many 
nostrums put forth for curing the present complaints in agriculture, that it 
was difficult to tell which to choose.” One party proposed the abolition of 
the Malt-tax, another was for throwing certain local taxes upon the Go- 
yernment. He was for neither proposition. 

For himself, he did not care a farthing about protection. He had sold wheat 
this year at 107. per load, and had got as fair or even a better profit than he had 





got last year at 15l. (Interruption by the farmers.) Ue was not afraid of the 


times. ‘There were many present with a larger capital and more experience than 
himself, who had spent a large sum in manure and feeding. He had never spent 
a farthing, but had confined himself to increasing his labour; and he had by that 
means made two crops grow where only one grew before. He advocated an in- 
crease of expenditure in labour on farms, instead of reducing the labourers’ wages. 
The remedy for agricultural distress was in their own hands. From his experi- 
ence as chairman of the Board of Guardians of the Cirencester Union, he could 
say that he had seen families of labourers driven into the workhouse at a cost of 
fifty pounds a year who might have been kept out for fifty shillings. (“We haven't 
the power!”) Ifthe wages of those men had _ been raised two shillings a week, 
they would have been kept off the poor-rates. He contended that those who im- 
proved their land by the employment of labour were doubly benefiting them- 
selves. At present the depression was alike in all trades; and the remedy 
which he suggested to them was, “that they should farm no more land than they 
had capital to cultivate, and that they should make the most they possibly could 
out of it.” 

Lord Villiers, M.P., did not think the occasion fitting for a declaration 


of opinion upon measures to come before Parliament, or relating to the | 


agricultural interest; but he would venture to say one thing—that those 
who told the farmers that the agricultural interest was likely to be driven 


into a corner, and utterly destroyed, talked of that which they knew no- | 


thing about. 

Did they think that an interest which represented the mass of the wealth and 
intelligence of the country could be so treated? He urged them to codperate in 
the maintenance of one great principle—a full application of capital to the land 
in order to secure the best return for it. | The farmers’ present difficulties were te 
be met by their own exertions—(“ Uh, of!” and interruption)—aided by their land- 
lords. Any system which would produce the greatest quantity of corn from the 
land would be doing the most good for the country. (“ No, no!” and disappro- 
bation.) He was sorry to find there were gentlemen present who appeared to 
think that raising a large quantity of corn was not doing a great deal of good. 

“ No, no!” 

¢ After some general remarks, Lord Villiers adverted to the reduction of wages. 
“ Did it never strike them, that by making a reduction of wages they were reducing 
their power of production? Was it possible, if they puid a man less wages, that 


he could do so much work? A great deal depended on themselves in seeing that | 


their money was properly laid out. (A Voice—“ Suppose we have none to lay out?” 
and satirical laughter.) There were so many there more able, more practically 
acquainted with this matter than himself—(4A Voice—“ No doubt!”)—that he 
would leave it in their hands.” 

Mr. Mullings, M.P., looked upon the meeting as evidence of the sym- 
pathy of landlords with their tenants. 

The time was arrived when it was the bounden-duty of the landlords to assist 
their tenants in obtaining relief from the extraordinary and unjust burdens 
thrown upon them by the Legisiature. Unless the farmer were relieved from 
some of his existing burdens, or unless they returned again to bare protection, the 
farmer could not escape from his difficulties. Turning then to the argument 
that the produce must be increased by high farming, he observed that the foreigner 
- do the same thing; and therefore they would be in the same position in the 
end. 
Mr. Holland, formerly M.P. for Worcestershire, replied to Mr. Mullings 
by comparing the course of the Corn-laws here with the course of pro- 
tection of cloth in a country of “the far West.” It had been there found 
impossible and unnecessary to restore protection. 

Mr. D. Bowley proposed the “ health of Mr. Mechi.” He remarked, that 
he should discontinue his premiums to labourers who had avoided parochial 
relief, because some of the great landlords about him were doing their best 
to drive the labourers into the unions, by refusing to let them have cot- 
tages. In two parishes, to his knowledge, this system had in one year cost 
1691. An opposite policy would have cost the landlords a mere nothing. 

Mr. Mechi advised them to “send men to Parliament whose opinions 
were their own. Such men would soon set the matter right.” He urged 
the importance of increasing our production by every means, and defended 
the high farming system. 

Mr. Mullings inquired how it was that the farm at the Cirencester Agri- 
cultural College had never paid its rent, although admittedly in the highest 
state of cultivation ? 


’ 


Mr. Mechi replied, that it was like his own; it would pay in a year or | 


two more: it had not had sufficiently fair play yet. 

At the annual dinner of the Leicestershire Agricultural Association, on 
the 7th, Mr. C. Kilby, a tenant-farmer, made some pithy remarks. 

Things would become worse than at present if the agriculturists acted on the 
assumption that nothing but a return to protective duties could save them. 
Protective duties were too remote to be trusted to for relief: something else must 


done. It was a common saying at such meetings, that landlords and tenants | 


“rowed in the same boat.” But, in his opinion, the property of the tenants was 
on deck, and was being swept away with every wave that broke over the vessel, 
while the property of the landlords was securely stowed in the hold. (Great ap- 
plause.) What would they think of officers on board a ship who refused to sacri- 
fice any of their own property, while that of their crew was being thrown over- 
board? That was just the position of the landlords and tenants at the present 


time; and if they wished to save the vessel, the officers must make some sacri- | 


fices as well as the crew—the landlords must sacrifice a portion of their rents. 

(Cheers.) He did not wish to be disrespectful to the landed gentry. 
He asserted that the labourer had not suffered by the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
how much had the landlord suffered? He was sorry to have to say anything 


that was unpleasant, but he could not suppress truth—the landowner had not 
suffered any loss. The rents of the country were no lower now than at any 
former period. On the other hand, the reduction in all kinds of produce was a 
saving to the landowner; and the repeal of the Corn-laws was actually putting 
money in his pocket. The farmers should insist upon equitable agreements, upon 
| compensation for their buildings and improvements; and take care against being 
eaten up by game and gamekeepers. ( Applause.) 

The East Kent Protection Society met on Saturday—Sir Brook W. 
Bridges, the President, in the chair,—to receive an address prepared by a 
sub-committee for presentation to the Queen. It merely stated the mis- 





chiefs resulting from the withdrawal of protection, and had no prayer at- 
tached to it: wherefore Mr. W. O. Hammond moved an addition, in the 
| shape of a petition to her Majesty, that she would “ recommend her Par- 
| liament to take the subject into their immediate and serious consideration.” 

Mr. Deane moved, as a second amendment, a petition for the dissolution of 
| Parliament. Mr. Plumptre and others thought this “premature.” Mr. 
Hammond's amendment was carried by a considerable majority. 

In Oxfordshire, the Duke of Marlborough has had eleven farms, varying 
from 300 to 800 acres, thrown upon his hands; not a tenant to be had on 
any terms. 


In a memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, a number of the clergy 
of the Deaneries of Dover and Eltham have protested against certain doc- 
trines preached by the Reverend Mr. Gambier, at the recent visitation at 
Dover. His Grace replies— 

“The impression left on my mind was not different from that expressed by 
| yourselves. But I should not choose to pronounce a positive, still less an official 
opinion, without seeing the sermon as well as hearing it: more especially in one 
sentence, which I afterwards mentioned to Mr. Gambier as having appeared to me 
most objectionable, he explained as not having in his intention reference to the 
subject to which I had supposed him to apply it.” 

The Reverend W. IF. Powell, Vicar of Cirencester, has refused to admit 
Mr. Thornton, Scripture Reader appointed by the “ Gloucestershire Serip- 
| ture Readers Society,” tothe communion. In reply to the remonstrances 

of the Society, the Vicar says—* I beg to decline offering any explanation 

of my proceedings with the people committed to my charge, to the Com- 
mittee named by you.” 

The Worcestershire Chronicle reports the refusal of a clergyman to 

officiate at the marriage of a lady who had not been baptized, her father 

| being a Baptist. ‘The matter was placed in a solicitor’s hands; and an 


| opinion being obtained against the legality of the refusal, a formal notice 
was served upon the clergyman, threatening that if he persisted in his de- 
termination he would have to defend it in the Ecclesiastical Court. The 
reverend gentleman thereupon consented to act: which he did with an 
| attempt at obstruction by ultra rigid punctuality and so forth; but the 
| “happy couple” beat him at literalities and exactnesses, and thus ex- 
torted the coveted blessing. 

The miners of Newcastle, desirous to enlist the public sympathy and in- 

fluence in favour of legislative protection against the fearful loss of life by 
| colliery explosions, are issuing a series of monthly tracts to elucidate the 
| necessity of some preventive measure being enacted for that purpose. 
The strike on the part of the engine-drivers and stokers employed on 
| the East Lancashire Railway still continues, the differences between them 
and the company not having been arranged. A new set of men are now 
employed on the line; aud considerable inconvenience has resulted in con- 
sequence of the trains being delayed in some instances beyond the usual 
time. The company are taking measures which they expect will enable 
them shortly to obviate any inconvenience resulting from the differences 
with their late servants.—Liverpoul Albion. 








A district court-martial has been held at Sheffield, on five men of the Third 
Dragoon Guards, for misconduct at Loughborough. ‘Two absented themselves 
from barracks, and three escaped after they had been placed in confinement. All 
were found guilty, and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from twelye 
to two months. 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Tuesday, Jolin Barnsley was tried for cutting and 
wounding his wife with intent to murder her. This was the case that occurred 
at Manchester, in which, at the examination before the Magistrates, the woman 
so pathetically reminded the Bench that the cuiprit, wicked as he had been, was 
still her husband. He seems to have had some groundless suspicions of the wo- 
man’s fidelity: he pleaded at the trial that he was drunk when he attacked hia 
wife—he knew not what le was doing. He was found “Guilty” of the whole 
charge. Sentence of death was pronounced, but it will be commuted to trans- 
portation. 

On Wednesday, John Robinson was tried for forgery. This man effected se- 
| veral forgeries in Manchester, London, and other places. He imitated the signa- 
tures of persons having accounts at banks, advertised for a clerk, and then used 
the applicant as a means of getting a forged check cashed. He had thus ob- 
tained 1,500/. The verdict was “ Guilty,” and Robinson was sentenced to be 
transported for twenty years. 

Oa Thursday, Patrick Joseph Culkin was tried for the murder of his two 
children. ‘The case was a dreadful one. Culkin was in distressed circumstances ; 
he lost his wife and one child by cholera, and was so affected that his reason was 
overturned; while in this state, he killed his two other children by cutting their 
throats, and then cut his own, but not mortally. The insanity of the unhappy 
man was very evident; and the Jury returned a verdict of “ Not guilty,” on that 
account. 

John Lee was tried for the murder of Thomas Richardson, at Manchester. 
Lee was a blacksmith: Richardson went to his shop to demand payment of a debt; 
a quarrel arose; in the progress of which Lee snatched two irons from the fire, 
| ran towards Richardson, and thrust them into the lower part of his body. The 
Jury convicted the prisoner of manslaughter only; and he was sentenced to be 
transported for life. 

At the Liverpool Police-office, on Thursday sennight, Patrick M‘Cafferay was 
charged with being found secreted on board an emigrant-ship, under suspicious 
circumstances. Mr. George Bennett, a gentleman employed in the establishment 
of Chapman, Bowman, and Co., stated, that on Wednesday he went on board 
the ship Albert Gallatin, then in the river, she being about to sail for New York, 
and, on rummaging, he found three women secreted in flour-barrels. On a fur- 
ther search, the prisoner was discovered stowed away in a small box, not more 
than three feet long by about eighteen inches broad. The box had to be broken 
open befure the prisoner could be got out, and he was then much exhausted, by 
his confinement: had he remained there much longer, the consequences must 
have been fatal. The prisoner was discharged. In a short time afterwards he 
appeared in court, aud created much amusement by asking if he might have his 
box. Mr. Rushton refused his —m adding, “Go along with you; it is well 
you were not smothered in your box.” 
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Mr. Beckwith, the late Secretary to the Leeds Infirmary, who embezzled up- | 
wards of 1,000/. of the funds of the charity, has been sentenced to seven years’ | 


transportation. 

The three poachers charged with shooting Mr. Riddell, of Cheeseburn Grange, 
have been examined by the Newcastle Magistrates. There seemed to be no doubt 
thet one barrel of the gun borne by Mr. Riddell’s keeper went off accidentally 
while the keeper was stupified by ill-treatment, and Mr. Riddell received the 
charge. The butler called out that the poxchers had shot his master; and the 
keeper then fired the other barrel, wounding a poacher inthe thigh. The poachers 
were remanded on a charge of cutting and wounding the keeper only; the more 
serious charge being abandoued. 


A mill-dam has burst near Todmorden; and the torrent of water has washed 
away the gable end of a factory, doing damage to the extent of 1,400/. The wife 
of a beer-seller hearing the noise, opened a back-door to see what was amiss: the 
water rushed in, and much ale and other property was destroyed. 

An explosion of fire-damp having occurred in a pit near Wigan, the colliers» 
twenty or thirty in number, hurried to the sbaft, and were drawn to the surface 
in batches. As the first basket ieft the mine, a youth attempted to spring iuto 
it; a man caught bold of him, and thus hanging out of the basket, the ascent was 
made; but the descending basket struck the unhappy youth: on reaching the sur- 
face, his head was found in the basket; his mangled body had fallen to the bottom 
of the shaft, minus a head, a leg, and an arm. Several men were much burnt by 
the explosion. 

A boy has perished in the woods near Finsthwaite in Westmoreland, during a 
snow-storm. He had been sent on an errand; on his return he left the high-road 
and attempted to pass over some hills; beset by the snow, he seems to have lost 
his way, and wandered about till he was exhausted. 

Peter Pulford, a workman of Birmingham, was in the habit of amusing his fel- 
lows by turning summersets; and at last he thought he would extend his accom- 
plishments by imitating hanging. He suspended himself, other men looking on: 

resently he turned black in the face; the workmen immediately cut him down, 
but he was dead. 

Two lads at Fenton Vivian resolved, for amusement, to descend a shaft recently 
sunk: one was let by the other down in the basket; near the bottom he fell out: 
a labourer descended to endeavour to rescue him; but the foul! air overpowered 
him too, and both perished. 

A father, mother, and daughter, have perished in succession by a singular ac- 
cident, at Wednesbury. Jolm Pettifer occupied a small house ereeted on a mound 
of refuse from a mine. The daughter was sent at night on an errand; she did 
not return in reasonable time, and the father went to seek her; he too returned 
not, and the mother hastened in search of both daughter and husband: heurs 
passed, and no one returned to the house. At length a boy aroused a neighbour, 
and a search was made. A large hole was discovered near the house, the crown 
of the pit having fallen in; and into this chasm the unfortunate people had suc- 
cessively fallen. Two or three days elapsed before the bodies could be got out. 
It is supposed that the sufferers perished from foul air before they reached the 
bottom of the mine. 

The Hereford Journal mentions an inquest at Leighton, near Buildwas, on the 
body of Thomas Lloyd, a Mormonite, who perished in the Severn while baptizing 
& young woman by moonlight. 

IRELAND. 

The Mullingar Board of Guardians are sensibly thinning the inmates of 
the workhouse, by furnishing them with profitable employment upon the 
Mullingar and Athlone Railway. 

The conclusion of the Orange report has appeared. It is mainly oceu- 

jed by uninteresting statements respecting the affair at Dolly's Brae. 


The following extract from the first page of the Orange code of laws is | 


noteworthy— 

“Tt is exclusively an association of those who are attached to the religion of 
the Reformation, and will not admit into its brotherhood persons whom an intole- 
rant spirit leads to persecute, injure, or upbraid any man on account of his reli- 
gious opinions.” 

A correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail dilates in this wise upon 
the rumoured dissensions in the Cabinet— 

“In addition to the difference on the question of a fixed duty on corn, the old 

nal quarrel between Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston has been renewed, and 
is carried on with the greatest acrimony. The Grey section, of course, side with 
the head of ‘the family party’; and it is currently rumoured today at Brookes’s, 
that the split is, day by day, becoming wider, and that either the Grey party or 
Lord Palmerston and his friends must secede from the Cabinet.” “Ou Thursday 
Lord John Russell left town for Osborne, for the purpose, it is understood, of in- 
forming the Queen of the great improbability of the Government, as at present 
constituted, being able to hold on much longer.” 


SCOTLAND. 

Though things generally do not seem to be very bad at Paisley, and the 
future is still more hopeful, there are at present a good many men idle in 
the weaving line. The make of shawls “in the Indian style” is steadily 
improving, and a marked increase in the demand for these “ beautiful 
goods ” is expected. 

Mr. G. T. Page, an engineer, who superintended the Dock improvements at 
Leith under Mr. Rendall, has met with a fatal accident. Mr. Page left his ottice 
at four o'clock in the afternoon to inspect the inner dock-wall; which, to protect it 
from the frost, had been recently covered with a coping of straw, that projected a 
little over the wall. Here Mr. Page incautiously put his fvot, and fell a height of 
nearly twenty feet, striking his head upon a cross-beam in his descent. His 
skull was fractured, and he died soon after midnight. Mr. Page was much 
esteemed. 


Horetqn and Colonial. 

France.—The President of the Assembly gave a banquet on the 10th. 
Among the guests were the President of the Republic, (quite well again,) the 
Papal Nuncio, the Ministers of the United States, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Turkey, and others; Count Molé, the Count de Montalembert, Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, M. Maleville, M. Frangois Arago, Baron James Roths- 
child, and many more. M. Dupin proposed the toast—* The President 
of the Republic, and the union of the authorities for the consolidation (af- 
fermissement) of order at home and the honourable maintenance of peace 
and good relations with other nations.” The President of the Republic 


acknowledged the toast. About nine o'clock a grand reception commenced, | 


at which more than a thousand persons were present. 

Lord Normanby was not at the dinner, in consequence of the death of 
the British Queen Dowager. 

The dinner was followed by a ball at the Hotel de Ville, at which more 
than five thousand persons assisted. 


Sn, 

The Reforme and the National publish a “ most confidential” circulay 

‘addressed by the Minister of War to the Colonels of the different Legions 

| of Gendarmerie throughout France; from which the following are charag- 
teristic extracts. 

“ The revolution, by creating a crowd of new functionaries, has excited 
sions of every description, and roused culpable ambitions, which threaten order 
and society by their subversive doctrines. In order to avert those dangers, it is 
necessary for the Government to be immediately informed of what is passing in 
the country. It is of importance that it should be made acquainted not only with 
the events and material facts, but also, and particularly, with the moral sitya. 
tion of the localities; and that the observations be not subordinate to events, but 

recede them. 
7” ‘The Gendarmerie must not wait for agitation in the public mind to remark 
upon it; they must observe it in its habitual state, and calculate the influence 
that may be exercised in each locality, were the enemies of order to attempt to 
disturb it. It is particularly indispensable to watch the acts and tendencies of 
the agents of the Government. 1 consequently desire that the officers of Gep- 
darmerie, and even the commanders of brigades, should directly address to me g 
series of reports, (not periodically,) containing the remarks they may think proper 
to submit to me, and all the facts they consider necessary that I should know 
according to the above indications, to enable me to combat Socialism, to arrest its 
progress in the rural districts, and to insure public security, more by the preven- 
tion than the repression of disorders.” 

“ These reports must be essentially confidential. They shall not, consequently, 
be communicated to anybody. They are to be independent of those addressed to 
the functionaries of the jadicial, civil, and military orders.” 

“Such, Colonel, is the delicate mission I contide to the Gendarmerie. I am 
alone to receive the above information. It is in my private cabinet the matters 
connected therewith shall be transacted; and I alone am to confer on the subject 
with the President of the Republic.” 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Baune moved the condemnation of the 

| circular; but the Assembly passed to the order of the day, by a majority of 
378 to 220. 

A long debate took place in the Legislative Assembly on Saturday, on 
the motion of M. Savatier Laroche, to abolish the punishment of death for 
all offences. ‘The Constituent Assembly had decreed its abolition for po- 
litical offences. The motion, warmly supported by M. Coquerel, was re- 
jected by a majority of 400 to 183. 

The President of the Republic is announced as the author of three mea- 

| sures, placed before the Council. ‘The first of them is of a tolerably So- 
cialist character. Its object is to establish “ banks of mutual assistance ” 
for: the working classes. These banks are to be under the guarantee 
of Government. There are to be “ associ¢és fondateurs” and “ associés 
participans,” both of whom will have to make periodical payments. The 
“associés fondateurs ” and their president are to be chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, from such citizens in easy circumstances as may 
wish to forward the scheme. These will have to furnish their contingent, 
and some of them to aid in the management of the bank, conjointly with 
| commissioners chosen by the working men belonging to the association, 
| who alone are to share the profits. The Constitutionnel recommends the 
project, as “ a means of establishing confidence between the bourgeoisie and 
the labouring classes; and this useful bringing together will destroy even 
the pretext for those unjust and hateful suspicions which so many Social- 
ists endeavour to prepagate among the people who live by their labour.” 

The second measure drawn up by the President has for object to give 
the Government more direct authority over the teachers in the primary 
schools. This body, consisting of 30,000 persons, is accused of Socialist 
tendencies, and hence the jealousy of the Government. Even now, how- 
ever, they are appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction, and are re- 
moveable at his pleasure. 

The third measure is to give the Prefects the nomination of the Mayors 
of towns in their departments; only prescribing the nomination from 
among the members of the Municipal Council. 

A petition has been presented to the Assembly, signed by 800 inhabit- 
ants of Marseilles, for the better observance of the Sabbath. 

The Moniteur publishes fifteen sentences pronounced within the last few 
months against different members of the press, in default, but now become 
definite. Six of them fall upon M. Georges Duchéne, responsible editor of 
the Peuple, and give him a total of twenty-four years’ imprisonment and 
44,000 francs fine. 

The République states that the siege of Zaatcha, which lasted two 
months, has cost the French 1,200 men and several superior oflicers. 


Srarn.—Despatches from Madrid, dated the 6th instant, give a new turn 
to recent rumours— 

“ The Queen Isabella has recovered from her slight indisposition: the hopes en- 
tertained from its supposed cause are not likely to be realized.” 

IraLy.—Rome suffers under vitiated finances. The Treasury refused 
to pay bills of a higher amount tian 150 francs, and the Mint was at a 
stand for want of silver and copper. ‘The Government Commission has re- 
established the old tax on grinding corn. 

A few of the Roman nobility have returned to their palaces, but Rome 
is dull beyond example. Out of the 30,000 strangers who usually are seen 
| at this season, not 3,000 have arrived. 

The Spaniards have embarked half their troops at Terracina; the re- 
mainder are to follow in a few days. 

Silvio Pellico, who had hitherto held aloof from all political affairs, has 
come forward as a candidate for the approaching elections in Piedmont. 

The Piedmontese elections were fixed for the 9th December. 

The Municipality of Lucca was dissolved by decree on the 29th No- 
| vember. The Riforma states that war-steamers are to be stationed on 

the Lago di Garda, the Lago Maggiore, and at the mouths of the Po. 
The Pope and Tuscany have consented to join the Customs Union be- 
tween Austria, Modena, and Parma. 


Austria AND GermMaNy.—The formal protest of Austria against the 
Central Parliament, summoned by Prussia to meet at Erfurt, reached 
Berlin on the 5th. It was presented by the Austrian Ambassador to Baron 
de Schleinitz, with an accompanying note. The language of the protest is 
mild. It recapitulates the reasons upon which Austria has all along 
| grounded her opposition to the establishment of the new Parliament. Aus- 
tria contends that the projected Erfurt constitution must be a direct con- 
| tradiction to the still existing constitution of the old confederation, repre- 

seuted by the Frankfort Central Power; that the States not adhering to 
| the Federal Union look to the latter constitution, and not to that of Erfurt, 
| as their guide; and that the result of the Erfurt meeting will be the com- 
; mencement of conflicts and complications that must end either in absolute 
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schism between the two portions of Germany or in the conquest of one 
fraction by the other. Austria further declares, that “ should disturbances 
in Germany result from the convocation of the Parliament at Erfurt, she 
will interfere for the restoration of order.” 

The note accompanying the protest is intended to qualify this announce- 
ment of intervention: Austria expresses her sincere intention to maintain 
friendly relations with Prussia, and at the same time her regret that the 
direction taken by the policy of Prussia had rendered such a protest on the 


of Austria necessary; she hopes that the gocd understanding between | 
| ment; and various plans for the furtherance thereof have been stated. We 


the two Governments will remain unaltered. 

The second corps of the Austrian army has received orders to prepare to 
march into Saxony. 

In Vienna there were rumours of a Ministerial crisis, owing to a mis- 
understanding between Prince Schwarzenberg and the Minister Bach. The 
latter, it was said, would retire. 

Six of the evening papers at Vienna have been suspended by the mili- 
tary Governor. 

M. Jacobi has been acquitted, at Kinigsberg, of the charge of treason 
founded upon his participation in the votes and proceedings of the section 
of the Frankfort Assembly that adjourned to Stuttgard, deposed the Cen- 
tral Government, and appointed a Regency of the Empire, in June last. 
His defence consisted chiefly in asserting the irresponsibility of a repre- 
sentative. 

Discontent in Hungary is unabated. The Conservative party refuse all 
aid to the authorities; the peasantry bury their Kossuth papers and live in 
hope. 

Turkey.—In spite of recent accounts, it seems that the extradition 
question is not yet settled: letters from Constantinople to the 21st Novem- 
ber say that the Czar desists from his demand of the surrender of the 
Polish refugees, but that he requires that the renegades be kept prisoners. 
The Porte is firm in refusal of this; and the Ambassadors wait for further 
instructions. 

Care or Goop Horge.—Fresh arrivals bring us no later intelligence 
from the Cape; but the papers give some interesting particulars of the 
transactions recorded in our last number. 

Referring to the Governor's address to the “ loyal and well-affected,” the 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette states, that at a joint meeting of the Mu- 
nicipal Boards, on the 13th October, the Wardmasters took the sense of 


the householders of their respective wards on the subject of continuing to | 


maintain the Pledge. Printed papers were carried about by the Ward- 


masters in person, that there might be no mistake; and in one day thie | 


Pledge was affirmed by 2,074 persons, and negatived by only 8. 
The Cape of Good Hope Observer, of the 16th October, tells the origin of 
the Cooly riot— 


“A number of Coolies walked to ‘sovernment House yesterday morning, to | 


tell his Excellency that they had no work, and that they wanted food from him. 
Through Mr. King, the Inspector of Police, his Excellency informed these people, 
that it was not his fault, but that of Mr. Sutherland, that they had no work, and 


recommended them to apply to that gentleman. Thereupon they went to Mr. | 


Sutherland's; and not finding him at home, they passed up the Keizersgracht in 
a body, when Mr. Salom and Mr. Norden spoke to them in front of the former's 
office. From these parties, it appears, they got money, and some hints that Mr. 


Sutherland should be thrown into the sea: they were also advised to visit all the | 


merchants who had suspended business, and ask work or money from them.” 
The Gazette says, the Coolies had suffered from the want of public sales on the 
previous Saturday; that Messrs. Norden and Salom gave them money, and ad- 


vised them “ to demand more from Messrs. Sutherland and Fairbairn, and in case | 


of refusal, to employ violent measures. This proceeding became known almost 
immediately by the voluntary confession of the Coolies.” “The impression was 
that the disturbance was got up.” The Observer is more positive—“ On subse- 

uent inquiry, it appeared that the Coolies had been instigated to their apparent 


ontent; that none of them had really suffered want; and that either in the | 
town or its immediate neighbourhood there was abundant employment for | 


them all.” 
The assailants of Mr. Fairbairn, says the Gazette, “were about twenty in 


number, and most of them Negroes—not Coolies, but Mozambiquers and other | 


Blacks, who could have had ro possible interest in the recent suspension of busi- 
ness.” They were “ led on,” says the Observer, “ by a couple of disguised White 
men.” During the outrage, they said they had been told, by or from the Gover- 
nor, that it was Mr. Fairbairn’s fault that the shops were closed.” 

Adverting to a statement in an official paper that the Governor had plenty of 
provisions, the Observer remarks—‘ Thirty-four police prisoners were turned 
loose in a body on Cape Town, with unexpired sentences, from the town gaol; be- 
cause, as they were told, there was no food for them.” 

Mr. Jacob Letterstedt, of Cape Town, has claimed 5,000/. compensation 
from the “ directors of the combination,” for injury to his business; and has 


threatened immediate proceedings in the Supreme Court for the recovery | 


Avsrratta.—The Hobart Town Courier of the 18th August mentions, | 


that the Randolph had arrived with convicts, at Port Phillip, on the 8th; 
and that she had anchored at William’s Town, notwithstanding Mr. La- 
trobe’s order that no convict-ship should pass the heads. Public demon- 
strations had been made against the landing of the convicts, and subscrip- 
tions raised to defray the cost of sending them elsewhere. 

Unsitep States.—The America brings advices from New York to the 
28th November, and from Halifax to the Ist December. The cholera had 
reappeared at St. Louis. A deficit of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 dollars 
had been discovered in the Treasury. 

The Legislatures of Illinois and Vermont have passed acts of “ home- 
stead exemption,” securing certain portions of land from legal attachment. 
In Illinois the quantity protected is forty agricultural acres, or one-fourth 


of an acre with a dwellinghouse thereon; in Vermont, a homestead to the | 


value of 500 dollars. 
From Canada, we have the reasons of the recent Indian riot. The 
Indians in the district of Lake Superior complain that the copper lands 


were sold by the Metcalfe Administration to the Quebec Mining Company | 


without their consent. The dispute was pending before the Commissioners, 


when an attack was made upon the works, to compel immediate settle- | 


ment. One hundred troops from Toronto had suppressed the riot. 


Bcenos Arres anp Paracuay.—The Alfred, from Monte Video, 
brings advices to Bordeaux to the 3d of October. 


into the field 40,000 young and well-disciplined men, besides other re- 
serves. The Brazilian forces were about to effect a junction with the 


Rosas was concentrating | 
his strength, and was forcing the foreign residents to enrol themselves in | 
his army. In addition to the army on the Parana, Paraguay could bring | 


Paraguayans; and Bolivia had promised succours. The financial position 
of Buenos Ayres was deplorable. All operations were paralyzed. 





Hiscellaneous. 
. A Cabinet Council sat for three hours at the Foreign Office on Wednes- 
ay. 
A report is in circulation of an intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to propose the reduction of the Army upon the meeting of Parlia- 


may add, that nothing decisive is known upon the subject, but that we con- 
sider it as far from being improbable.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Commander-in-chief has issued a letter and enclosure from the Co- 
lonial Office, communicating terms and conditions, fixed by the Colonial 
Secretary, upon which military settlers may obtain land in the British 
Colonies. “ The colonies in which military and naval officers are allowed 
privileges in the acquisition of public lands, are the Australian settlements, 
the Northern Province of New Zealand, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Officers purchasing land are allowed a remission of the purchase- 
money, according to a scale ranging from 6001. to field-oflicers of twenty- 
five years’ service and upwards, to 200/. to subalterns of seven years’ ser- 
vice and upwards.” “Subalterns, under seven years’ standing, are not en- 
titled to any remission in the purchase of land. Regimental staff-officers, 
and medical officers of the Army and Navy, are allowed the benefit of this 
rule.” 

| The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has submitted to the Lords of 
| the Admiralty a plan for accelerating and improviug the communication 
| between Great Britain and her Western dependencies, as well as with the 
foreign Antilles, and with the Spanish main and Pacific. The chief fea- 
tures of the plan are, the avoidance of the dangerous Bermuda route, and 
the establishment at St. Thomas's of a head-quarters for coasting and for 
the transfer of mails, passengers, cargo, &c., to and from the various 
| branch steamers diverging from the main line between England and 
the Isthmus of Panama. New steamers, of burden between 2,000 and 
| 3,000 tons, and of proportionate powers, are to be constructed for this main 
| (or trunk) line. It is expected that the plan will be sanctioned by the 
| Admiralty. 
| The Government have ordered the Enterprise and Investigator to be 
refitted with the utmost despatch, in order to another expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin, by way of Bebring’s Straits. 

Sir Christopher Rawlinson is appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Madras, in the room of Sir James E. Gambier; who retires, after 
a very long service on the bench in India. William Jeffcott, Esq., succeeds 
Sir Christopher Rawlinson as Recorder of Pulo Penang, and Chief Judge 
in the High Court of Criminal Judicature for that island and Singapore. 

On Monday, the Royal Academy distributed their annual prizes, and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 

President—Sir Martin Archer Shee. 

Council —Richard Westmacott junior, Daniel Maclise, William Frederick Withering- 


ton, and Solomon Alexander Hart, Esqrs. 

Visiters in the Life Academy —Avraham Cooper, John Rogers Herbert, Patrick Mace 
dowell, William Frederick Witherington, and Richard Westmacott junior, Esqrs. 

Visiters in the School of Painting—William Mulready, Charles Lock Eastlake, George 
Jones, and Thomas Webster, Esyrs. 

Auditors (reelected)— William Mulready, Esq., Sir Richard Westmacott, and Philip 
Hardwick, Esq. 


In consequence of the decease of the Queen Dowager, the theatrical per- 
formances at Windsor Castle are postponed. 

The Earl of Carnarvon died on Monday, at Highclere Castle, Hamp- 
shire. His disease was supposed to be an affection of the spine. 

Henry John George Herbert, third Earl, born on the 8th of June 1800, was 
the eldest son of Henry George, second Earl of Carnarvon, and of Elizabeth 
| Catherine, daughter of Colonel Acland, of Killerton in Devonshire. At an early 
age, Lord Carnarvon, then Lord Porchester, went to Eton; where he was the 
contemporary of Lord Morpeth and Mr. Disraeli. The university portion of his 
education he received at Christchurch, Oxford. In 1820 he proceeded u his 
travels; was in Italy during the revolutions of 1821; visited Germany, Greece, 
Morocco, and Spain; in which last place he was for some time a prisoner, having 
taken an active part in favour of Don Carlos. His career in the House of Com- 
mons was brief, and mainly remarkable for a speech which won the eulogy of Sir 
Robert Peel, against the Reform Bill. In 1833, by the death of his father he 
became a member of the Upper House; where, however, he seldom took a promi- 
nent part. He was a moderate and conscientious ~~ His Lordship was mar- 
ried in 1830, to Henrietta Anna, eldest daughter of Lord H. Molyneux Howard, 
and niece of the Duke of Norfolk. Of this marriage there has been numerous 
issue; and the eldest, now in the nineteenth year of his age, succeeds bi 
| father, as fourth Ear] of Carnarvon. 
| The week’s obituary includes the name of Sir Isambard Brunel. He died 
in his eighty-first year, after a long illness, following a slight attack of 
paralysis, which visited him soon after the completion of the Thames 
| Tunnel. 

Isambard Brunel was born at Hacqueville, in Normandy ; and was at first intended 
for the church; but bis genius for mathematics early showing itself, he was re- 
moved from the seminary of St. Nicani, at Rouen, and after due course of study 
entered the French Navy. His Royalist opinions necessitating his emigration at the 
time of the Revolution, he proceeded to America, and commenced civil engineerin; 
in the United States. About 1799 he came to England; where the influence 
Lord Althorp (afterwards Earl Spencer) assisted him in obtaining employment 
from Government. His first work was the making of ship-blocks by machinery; 
an improvement not superseded after the lapse of forty years. In 1824, he com- 
menced the Thames Tunnel; which, after various interruptions, was completed 
in 1843. He was knighted during the Melbourne Administration, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Althorp. Sir Isambard leaves one son, the eminent engineer, 

| and two daughters, the elder married to Mr. Hawes, Under Secretary for the 


| Colonies. 


Mr. Henry Drummond, M.P., lectured at Guildford on Saturday, upon agricul- 
tural chemistry. be ; 

Mr. Hudson paid to the York and Berwick Railway 75,0001. last week, in 
quittance of all claims upon him, except a balance of interest of some 10,0004, 
which it is supposed the company will either give up or divide between them | 
Mr. Hudson. This includes his bill for forty odd thousand pounds for the Sun- 
derland Docks.—Herapath’s Railway Journal. ’ 

A memorial to the Queen from the parish of St. Clement Danes states, that in 
that parish, containing 728 shops, 200 are kept open for Sunday trading. The 
| memorialists complain that the present law is too teebly carried out, and that its 
| Penalties are too small. 
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The Reverend J. A. Hanmer, Curate of Tidcombe Portion, Tiverton, has gone 
over to the Church of Rome. 
An association entitled “The Bach Society” has just been formed, for the 
urpose of cultivating an acquaintance with the works of the illustrious John 
Bobastian Bach. oe 
The affairs of the “ Newspaper Press Benevolent Association ” have been rather 
strangely wound up; some twenty of its members dividing among themselves the 
funds, to the amount of 862. 


Results of the Rezistrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 














Number of Autumn 

Deaths. Average. 
Zymotic Diseases... .-+-eececcreeeeee eeeces se eeee eee te eee eeeee 203 + 307 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 61 cove 49 
Tubercular Diseases .. 0.66.26 + ceecereceeeeceeecs scerececccesece WO eee 178 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ....... 126 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......+.- ceeesceeeceeeee 50 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 203 214 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . 61 65 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.........+. - ll ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........ 12 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 9 s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c......- 2 1 
Malformations a: 4 
Premature Birth ..... 25 23 
Atrophy .....++ sees 18 13 
Age. oa 57 
Budden .....scccccceees sovvececesecscece 8 12 
36 36 


Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance . 


Total (including unspecified causes)........-+0+eeeee eee 1053 1162 

“The return for the week ending last Saturday shows that the total deaths re- 
gistered in the Metropolis were 1,053. The average of the season, corrected for 
increase of population, is 1,162, and therefore exceeds the deaths of last week by 
109. The mortality, which for some time after the abatement of the epidemic 
continued to full till it reached a point unusually low, again steadily increases, as 
appears from the numbers successively returned in the last four weeks, which 
were 878, 892, 931, and 1,053. ‘The cause of the increase may be discovered in 


the fact, that whereas deaths from epidemic diseases in these four weeks were | 
respectively 204, 178, 173, and 203, those caused by diseases of the respiratory | 


organs (chiefly bronchitis and pueumonia) were 134, 170, 194, and 203, showing 
a gradual rise towards the average, which is 214. 


34, and 133; the weekly average is 128. Hooping-cough was fatal in the same 
riods to 22, 12, 23, and 18 children; the average is 34. There were 9 deaths 
rom influenza last week, showing an increase on recent returns; the average of 
previous seasons is 21, but is chiefly derived from the mortality in 1847, when 
influenza was epidemic, and multiplied the deaths both from this and other affec- 
tions of the respiratory organs. The deaths in last week from typhus were 51, a 
considerable increase on previous weeks; but other epidemics are still much be- 
low the average. It is gratifying to state that no person in London was regis- 
tered as having died in the last week from cholera; this is the first week in 
which the bills of mortality have been quite free from this disease since June 
1848, a period of nearly eighteen months. The deaths from diarrhea were 17, 
less by 6 than the average. A man of forty-seven years died of ‘ marasmus, after 
— drinking” The death of a man of sixty-three in St. Andrew Eastern 
(Holborn) was caused by destitution. In Norwood a man died of glanders caught 
from a diseased horse. 

“ Accompanying the present return is a diagram, which exhibits the mortality 
from cholera in the London districts, with the average elevation of the inhabited 
portions of each; and sho ~s also by which of the nine water companies each dis- 
trict is supplied, and the source from which its water is obtained. 

“The mean daily reading of the barometer on Thursday was 29.635 in., the 
highest in the week; the mean of the week was 29.419. The mean daily tem- 
perature, which fell to 33° on Tuesday, rose to 46° on ae The mean of 
the week was 42° 2’; slightly above the average of the same week in seven years. 
On Tuesday the mean temperature was 8° below the average, and on Thursday 
6° above it.” The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 


The Prince of Canino is at Leyden, exclusively occupied in zoological and 
ornithological researches. 

The King of Denmark has suffered a contusion of his left knee, from a fall in 
his chamber. He had been obliged to keep his bed 

By a ukase of the Emperor of Russia, dated 23d November, the exportation 
of Russian goid and silver coin, which was forbidden during the year 1848, is again 
permitted, both from the seaports and the Western frontier. 

Throughout Russia, Finland, Lapland, Sweden, and Norway, there is no cottage 
80 poor, no hut so destitute, but it possesses its vapour-bath. In Americaa bath- 
room is a part of every modern dwelling, and no one will occupy a house without 
one; the bath itself being provided with hot water from a peculiar and ingenious 


kind of cooking-stove, somewhat like those used in the houses of our nobility, | 


but on a more economical plan.— Builder. 

A letter from Upsala, of the 24th November, states that the Dukes of East 
Gotha and Dalecarlia, now students at the University of Upsala, being desirous 
of seeing the mortal remains of Gustavus the First, (Gustavus Vasa,) which are 
deposited in one of the vaults of the cathedral of that city, the marble sarcopha- 

us containing the body was opened, by virtue of a special authorization of the 

ing. Of the body of the great monarch nothing remains but the skeleton; but 
all the clothes (of the ancient Spanish costume) are intact, and preserve a certain 
freshness. These garments are of velvet and silk, with gold and silver brocade. 
The crown, the sceptre, the globe, the ornaments of the scabbard enclosing 
the royal sword, and the buckles of the girdle and shoes, are of fine and massive 
gold, and partly adorned with precious stones. 


On Tuesday last, the deputation of the Boulogne and Amiens Railroad Com- | 


pany reached Paris from Loudon in eight hours, carrying with them the Times of 
the same morning. The express forwarded from Paris with the French intelli- 
gence of Monday was thus tossed back to the Parisians for their own information 
almost by noon on the next day; having in the interval been carried 600 miles, 
and been digested and printed off in the office of a London journal. 
An iron warehouse for California is now in course of being constructed at Li- 
1, of very considerable dimensions. It is 60 feet long, 40 wide, and 36 feet 
igh at the most elevated part. There will be three ranges of rooms. It is 
lighted by 60 windows, and will weigh rather more than 30 tons. 


vei 
hi 


An immense meteor was seen to fall and heard to explode, lately, in Cabarras | 


County, North Carolina. It struck a pine tree in its full, which it shivered into 
a thousand pieces; and masses of apparently molten iron were found buried seve- 
ral feet deep in the ground near the tree, the heaviest weighing 19 pounds. 

Among the novelties introduced by steam into America, are “ fine fresh phea- 
Sants, grouse, and hares, from Liverpool.” 

Lloyd's advices report the loss of two Indiamen,—the Emily, 500 tons burden, 
from Calcutta; and the Hanover, 700 tons. The Emily struck, on the 1st Sep- 
tember, on one of the Andaman islands, in the China seas. The passengers and 
crew (with the exception of five seamen) reached the shore, but were compelled 
by the natives to take to their boats again. For the night they lay inside of the 
breakers, some distance from the shore. On the next morning the boats parted 
company, for the purpose of gaining the Cocoa Islands. In the pinnace were the 
passengers, with the Captain and nine of the crew, and the long boat contained 


The deaths from phthisis | 
which are not included in the above) have been in the last four weeks 128, 104, | 


the Chief Mate and the remainder of the crew. The — boat was soon lost siph 
of by those in the pinnace, and no tidings had been heard of them up to the period 
of the intelligence of the ship's loss being sent to England. Those in the pinnace 
suffered intensely. They were exposed in the boat for thirteen days; many be 
came delirious, and all were in a shocking condition. On the 14th of that month 
the boat gained the main land, forty miles West of Rangoon; where the natives 
acted with friendship and hospitality. 

The Hanover ran upon the rocks at the entrance of the harbour of Bath, U, g, 
on the night of the 9th November. She went to pieces within ten minutes after 
she struck; and twenty-six men—the entire crew excepting the chief mate— 
perished. 

The Orpheus, 382 tons, engaged in the East India trade, was lost on the 18th 
| October, outside the harbour of Cochin. Crew saved. 
| _ The Waterford News reports the loss of the Ann Gales, of London, off Creden 

Head. The mate only was saved; twelve people, including the master’s wife, 
| perished. ‘ 
Six vessels were lost in the night of Friday last upon the Gunfleet Sands. The 
| crews were saved. 
! 





Gales in the Pentland Frith have for some time past occasioned great irregu- 
larity in the mails between Wick and Orkney. On Thursday week fourteen bags 
were delivered together; and from that day there were no bags till Wednesda 
night last, when also fourteen bags were crossed to Wick.— Edinburgh Advertiser, 

A storm has driven the waters of the Neva into St. Petersburg ; compelling the 

| inhabitants in some parts to take refuge on the roofs of their houses. At Wassili 
| Ostrow a large two-masted ship was floated into the very midst of the city. 

Letters from Vienna speak of immense falls of snow throughout Central Eu- 
rope. 

The body and papers of Mr. Kennedy, who perished in exploring the North- 
eastern portion of Australia, have beenfound. A correspondent of the Athenaeum 
has forwarded an extract from a letter written on board the Harbinger, a vessel 
which sailed in company with the Freak, in pursuit of these objects. “ Ou arriy- 
ing at the place we armed two boats-crews. They went ashore, and were suc- 
cessful in finding and obtaining the papers, and burying Mr. Kennedy, without 
any bloodshed. ‘This was much to be wondered at; but it was chiefly owing to 
a wise measure of Captain Simpson of the Harbinger, who ordered the men to 
fire a volley over the heads of the Indians, while they were in ambush. This had 
the desired effect; for no sooner did they hear the report of the muskets, than 
| they were off, at a quicker pace than our people cared to follow them.” It will be 
seen, that nothing is said of the three men left by Mr. Kennedy at Melbourne 
Bay, whose recovery (though against hope) was one of the objects with which 
the Freak was commissioned. 

“ We had an opportunity, a few days ago,” says the Nottingham Mercury, “ of 
witnessing the surprising effect of the fog screamer lately produced by our in- 
genious townsman Mr. Wells. It is mainly designed for giving signals at sea in 
foggy weather; or at lighthouses, when from the state of the weather, it is im- 
possible that their lights can be seen. But it is calculated likewise to be used to 
immense advantage as a means for giving alarm toa neighbourhood in case of 
fire or housebreakers in the night, as a whole neighbourhood could be aroused by 
it to a distance, if necessary, of five or six miles on all sides. The instrument 
can likewise be used as a ventilator of the holds of ships; or for chapels, churches, 
public rooms, schools, and private houses.” ; 

An occultation of the planet Jupiter by the Moon was observed between six and 
seven on the morning of the 7th. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


The following announcement appears in last night’s Gazette— 

“ College of Arms, December 14. 

“ The interment of the remains of her late Most Excellent Majesty the Queen 
Dowager took place yesterday, in the Royal Chapel of St. George, at Windsor, in 
a most private manner, in conformity with the expressed wishes of her late Ma- 
jesty.” 

Lord Joun Russell went down to Osborne yesterday to see the Queen. 





At a special meeting, yesterday, of the “Society for the Protection of 
| Agriculture and British Industry,” which was attended by a deputation 
from the “ National Association for the Protection of British Industry and 
Capital,” it was unanimously resolved that the two societies be united; and 
a committee was appointed to make the necessary arrangements. The 
meeting was very fully attended. 

The Smithfield Club held their annual dinner yesterday, at Freemasons, 
Hall; the Duke of Richmond presiding. The attendance was not so nu- 
merous as on former occasions. 

The Midland Counties Cattle Show dinner took place yesterday, at Bir- 
mingham. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England held a general meeting this 
forenoon; the Duke of Richmond presiding. The next exhibition-meeting 
is to be at Exeter, in July. Members whose subscriptions are more than 
two years in arrear are to be prosecuted after February; a tenant-farmer 
characterized this as “ sharp practice.” In point of receipts the Norwich 
| meeting had proved the most successful of all—the loss to the Society 
being only 10d.; but this is irrespective of 1,600/. laid out as a matter of 
course in prizes. 








A public meeting was held at Reading on Thursday evening, to con- 
sider the establishment of a branch Freehold Land Society. A resolution 
was passed— 

“ That inasmuch as the Westminster Freehold Land Society embraces within 
its operations the home counties—Berkshire being included—tiis meeting con- 
siders it worthy of being cordially supported by the people of Reading.” 

Mr. George Thompson, M.P., who seconded the resolution, alluded to the 
rumour of there being a “split in the camp,” and said that his only difler- 
ence was with those who wished to regard this movement as suflicient for 
the country, without an agitation for the civil and political rights which 
at present were denied the great masses of the people. 

A public meeting was held yesterday, in the New Court of the Old 
| Bailey, for considering measures “to secure an extension of the municipal 

franchise to all Parliamentary electors, an equalization of the representa- 
| tive system in the various wards, and a thorough reform of the existing 
| abuses and the administration of the corporate affairs of the city of Lon- 
| don.” Sir James Duke was in the chair. Mr. Smith entered into a long 
| and elaborate discourse, going back to the earliest records of the Munici 
| pality, for the purpose of proving that a great number of their ancient 
rights and liberties have been broken down and fallen into neglect and dis- 
use, chiefly through the want of public spirit on the part of the citizens; 
who give their whole attention to their profits, and suffer their best institu 
tions to fall into decay. He proposed the first resolution— 
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« That the Corporation of the City of London embraces, according to law and 
ancient right, all the commonalty of the said city who have been occupiers in the 
city for the space of one year and a day. And it is the duty of the said 
Ity to take part in all that relates to the welfare of the said city, and 


os discharge actively for themselves the functions which belong to them as mem- 


bers of the corporation.” 
‘Alderman Sidney seconded the resolution; strongly advocating the 


cause of reform, and regretting the decrease of numbers which was gra- | 


dually taking place among the freemen of the City, especially in their 
ward of Farringdon Without; which, instead of being, as formerly, the 
largest in the City, barely musters 690 freemen.; The resolution was 
carried unanimously. Five other resolutions remained; but the discussion 


having already eccupied four hours aud a half, the further debate was ad- | 


journed till Monday evening. 


From Rotterdam we hear that the Government propesed “ the abolition 
of the transit and navigation dues on the Rhine, and the abrogation of dif- 
ferential duties on colonial produce.” These charges weigh heavily on the 
vade with the Upper Rhine and provinces, and were strongly remarked on 
by the Guzette de Cologne some time since as requiring immediate revision. 
It is also in contemplation to place all flags on a footing of reciprocal deal- 
ing, all advantages enjoyed by the Netherland vessels being accorded to 
others adopting the reciprocity system, and foreign-built ships will be able 
to obtain charters in Holland.— Globe. 

Messrs. Wright, Ivyleafe, and Potter, and Captain Warren, a deputation 
from the shareholders in the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, had on Thurs- 
day an interview with the President of the Republic. 
President saw them he said,“ I have excellent news for you, gentlemen— 
an important communication to make to you, in the aunouncement that 
passports will be discontinued.” 

The Evénement says, in consequence of the experiment made on the 11th 
instant by the Comunittee of the Boulogne Railroad, the Minister of Finance 
has resolved to send an inspector to Boulogne and Calais to ascertain the 
means of accelerating the mail service between England and France. 

The Socialists are making immense exertions to forward the cause of 
their candidates for the forthcoming elections: but it is averred that they 
still have great difliculty in persuading the electors to avail themselves of 
the right of universal suffrage. A letter from Dunkirk states, that so 
indifferent are the inhabitants to the right of voting, that last week, for the 
nomination of two Judges of the Tribuual of Commerce, there were only 
$2 voters out of 2,873, and for the election of the two substitutes only 68 
voters. 

A dinner was given on Wednesday to M. Foustier, ex Colonel of the 


Sixth Legion of National Guards, to present him with a sword of honour | 
During the dinner a Commissary of Po- | 


after his acquittal at Versailles. 
lice presented himself, and announced, in the name of the Prefect, that he 
would not suffer any speeches of a political kind to be delivered. The 
persons present submitted, after having protested against the act of the au- 
thorities. 


The National Guard of Epinal has been dissolved by a decree of the Presi- | 


dent of the Republic. A circular has been addressed by the Minister at 
War to the Adjutants of the Regiments of the Line, commanding them not 


to suffer any persons professing extreme opinions to enter the barracks. | 


Newspapers are wholly forbidden in the barracks of the soldiery; also, 
says the Medical Times, in the hospitals, 


The editor of the National de [ Quest has been convicted by the Court of | 


Assize of the Loire, for having published extracts from, M. Ledru-Rollin’s 
pamphlet entitled the Thirteenth of June. He was condemned to imprison- 
ment for four months and to pay a fine of 500 francs. 

The Genoa Gazette states that 400 Hungarian prisoners, amongst whom 
were several ladies, arrived at Bologna on the 5th instant. ‘The male 
prisoners are to be incorporated in the Austrian army at the rate of five 
per company. ‘There are several Princes among them, who had served 
under Kossuth as Colonels, and are now common soldiers. Troops are 
continually marching in all directions, but the object of their movements 
is not known. 

The following notice has just been issued: correspondents who care for 
the safety of their own letters will do well to follow the advice, which 
has been repeated befure— 

“ General Post-office, December 1849. 

“ The practice of sealing letters passing to and from the East and West Indies and 

other hot climates, with wax not properly prepared for such climates, being attended 


with much inconvenieuce, and frequently with serious injury to the correspondence, in 
| 


Consequence of the melting of the wax and adhesion of the letters to each other, the 
public are recommended in all possible cases to use either prepared wax or wafers in 


Sealing their letters sent to India or other hot climates, and also to advise their corre- | 


spondents in those countries to pursue the same course. 
“ Postnasters are enjoined to give every publicity to this caution.” 


The case of Gorham versus the Bishop of Exeter is adjourned till Monday. 

On Sunday evening at ten o'clock, a shot was fired into the drawingroom-win- 
dow of the residence of Mr. Henry Drury, at Sherwood in the county of Carlow, 
within one mile of Kildavin. Miss Drury was at the time sitting close to the 
window. The family were about commencing evening prayers; and we regret to 
Say, one bullet entered her cheek, breaking three teeth, and lacerating her 
tongue; five bullets passed through the shutter, and some even through the 
door into the back-drawingroom. The Police from Tullow, with Sub-Inspector 
Goold, were on the spot in two hours; and found a notice directed to Mr. Drury, 
desiring him to inform Mr. Downing, the head landlord, to prepare his coftin 
if be was not partial to his Ballinvalley tenants. This explained imme- 
diately to Mr. Drury and Mr. Downing the cause of the outrage, and threw 
Suspicion on the parties concerned in it. Mr. Downing owns the townland 


of Sherwood, one of the sub-denominations of which is Ballinvalley; and a tenant | 


on this part of the property holding forty acres is the only one who owes any 
rent, and he is in arrear upwards of two years, owing Mr. Downing 70/. In Sep- 
tember last Mr. Downing served him with notice to quit; having previously offered 
him permission to take his entire stock and crop, and also forgiving all rent due. 
With these terms the tenant has not complied, but continues to hold the land. 
We are happy to say that, under the professional assistance of Dr. Burnett of 
Tullow, Miss Drury is progressing as favourably as could be expected. We are 
given to understand that the Government is about to offer a large reward for the 
apprehension of the villain who fired the shot. The Police found in the house of 
one of the tenants an unregistered gun lately discharged—Dublin Evening Mail, 


The extent of the Private Bill legislation of last session has been set 
forth in a Parliamentary Paper issued within the week, and prepared on 


the motion of Mr. Greene. This document possesses some characteristic 
features. The names of the Members who composed the 25 Committees, 
to whom the “Committee of Selection” referred the opposed bills, are 
given, together with the number of sittings attended by each Member. In 
fact, it is a record of the degree of attention bestowed upon the Private 
Bill business of the House of Commons, by each Member invested with 
the functions of a Committee-nan. Members not by any means eager to 
give the country the advantage of a vote in the divisions which take place 
in the House, appear to have been resolute in the discharge of their Com- 
mittee duties. It is possible, however, that persons accustomed to discuss 





The moment the | 


Parliamentary anomalies may arrive at the conclusion that something is 
| due to the blandishments and importunities of law-agents, and to the ap- 
} peals of influential constituents—an element of influence not by any 
| means confined to the furtherance or obstruction of measures affecting the 
| locality for which the beleagured Committee-man is the representative. 
Each of the Committees was composed of four Members and a Chairman 
who does not vote save in cases of equality; and this shows how desirable it 
is that all the five should appear each day, so as to avoid the overturning of 
previous votes and the occurrence of those awkward things called “sur- 
prises.” One Committee sat 29 times (a “group” of roads was the sub- 
ject); others sat 19, 16, 14, and 13 times; the rest ranged from 9 to 1 sit- 
tings. In the Commons 146 private bills were introduced, and 34 came from 
the Lords; making a total of 180. Of these 132 received the Royal assent; 
leaving 48, withdrawn or rejected. Of the successful bills the following 
analysis is given: Railways, 35; Roads and Bridges, 12; Waterworks, 9; 
Ports, Piers, Harbours, and Docks, 5; Canals and Navigations, 2; Paving, 
Lighting, Improving, and Markets, 15; Enclosures and Drainage, 8; 
Miscellaneous, 11; Letters Patent, 1; bills from the Lords, 34. Of the 
Railway bills introduced, 15 were unopposed; of other bills, 70. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaneoe, Faipay AFTERNOON. 

The course of the English Funds has been almost continuously upward. 
Though some occasional downward movements have occurred, these seem to have 
heen but the preludes to further and more decided advances. The Bank broker 
has been a very large buyer: but as there have been some extensive deliveries of 
Stock by private individuals, the market is better supplied with Consols than 
it has been for a long time. The settlement of the Consol Account occurred on 
Wednesday, and the book of the Consols for the January dividend closed on the 
following day. The price of Consols is now quoted without the dividend, and it 
has today been as high as 964—equal to a quotation with dividend of 95. The 
market is not quite so firm this afternoon; the closing quotation for the January 
Account being 964 4 ex dividend—equivalent to a quotation with dividend of 
974 4; thus marking an advance of nearly 14 per cent during the week. The 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents have been in very great demand. The price of 
this Stock till very recently was always from } to } per cent below that of Three 
per Cent Consols; but since the late ramours of the intention of Government to 
reduce the Three per Cent Stocks, it has been purchased very extensively, and 
| the price of it is today about 4 per cent higher than that of Consols, instead of 
| being as heretofore below it. The reason is to be found in the fact of the Three- 
and-a quarter per Cent Stock, which will be reduced to 3 per cent in 1854, 
being irreducible below 3 per cent for thirty years from that period,—that is, till 
1884. Money still continues abundant; and except in the Stock Exchange 
where it is more in demand and at bigher rates of interest, the rate of discount 
continues the same. 

In the Foreign Market, the principal business transacted has been in Mexican 
Bonds, which have improved materially. The market had been firm during the 
early part of the week; but went down yesterday, on the occasion of the approach 
of the settlement, which took place today. This morning, however, intelligence 
was received of the intended shipment of a large amount of dollars on account 
of the dividends; and the price closes at 29}, being an advance of more than 1 per 
cent upon our last prices. The South American Stocks are firmer, without any 
large transactions. Spanish Stock, after undergoing some fluctuation, is this 
afternoon nearly at our last quotations. The Northern European and Dutch 
Stocks are all at better prices; but the transactions have been unimportant. Por- 
tuguese Bonds are heavy, and little doing. 

There is nothing requiring particular remark in the Share Market. The more 
important varieties are generally lower; but some of the smaller shares are firm 
at the prices of a week or two back, and in some instances a tendency to ad- 


vance is apparent. 


SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 
The transactions in the English Funds have been unimportant. Consols are 
96 to 964 for Account, and have been sold for Money, though the books are shut, 
by special transfer, at 97§ with dividend. In the Foreign Market the principal 
business occurring is in Mexican Stock, which opened at 30, and is now 304. 
| The others are at yesterday's prices. As yet nothing of moment has occurred in 
the Railway Share Market. 


Saturnpay, Two o'CLock. 

The English Funds close at the morning’s quotations; Consols being 964 4 for 
Account. The transactions have been insignificant. In the Foreign Market the 
business has been almost entirely confined to Mexican Stock, which has been 
largely dealt in, and at one period was as high as 30}. It, however, receded 
again, and at the close of business was quoted at 204 4. The following is the 
record of the business actually transacted—Cuba bonds, 98; Equador, 3§; Gre- 
nada, 163; Mexican, 303 4 30 293; Peruvian, 54; Portuguese Five per Cents, 
| 83; Ditto Four per Cents, 363; Ditto Small, 37; — Active, 183 § 19; 

Ditto Passive, 33; Ditto Three per Cents, 384; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
564; Ditto Four per Cents, 844 4. Shares—Union Bank of London, 124; Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 80. 

The Railway Share Market is heavy; the following are the principal bargains 
| negotiated: it will be seen that the last transactions are in some instances at 
lower prices than the previous ones—Aberdeen, 12; Caledonian 114 $; Ditto 
Preference, 3} $; Chester and Holyhead Preference, 10; Eastern Counties, 74 4 
7; Great Northern, 74 7; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 31 30); Great 
Western, 58 74 84; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 98/. paid, 58; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 79} 4; London and North-western, 1114 124 1114; Midland, 
47} 4 8 74 4; Ditto 50/. Shares, 84; Norfolk, 26}; North Staffordshire, 7% 8; 
South-eastern and Dover, 19; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 16§ 174; York 
and North Midland, 17 163 4 4; Ditto Preference, 64; Boulogne and Amiens, 6§ 
7; Nortbern of France, 2 dis.; Paris and Rouen, 22; Tours and Nantes, 3}. 








“3 per Cent Consols «.-++++.. shut Danish 3 per Cents «++++.+++ 72 4 
Ditto for Account «-++++++++ 965 4 | Dutch 2$ per Cents..+..+0+. 55$ 6 
3 per Cent Reduced.....-- .- 9652 | Ditto 4 perCents...... sees B49 
By per Cents ..-.+-eeeeees «+ 975 8h 1 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 29} 30 
Long Annuities... .- eecccces 83 9-16 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ..--+.-- 534 4} 
Bank Stock.....+seeeeeeees 2024 34 | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 36 37 

Exchequer Bills....-- -» 51 4pm.| Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 824 
India Stock «...+.++. seeeeses Shut | Russian 5 per Cents ---+++++ 108 110 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...++-+. 88 9 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 18} 19 
Belgian 4} per Cents....- ++» 868 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842....+- 383 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents ...--++++ 98 100 | Vemezuelaseeeeesereeseeees 28 30 

98 100 | 


Danish 5 per Cents «++++++++ 
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The accounts of the Bank of, England for the week ending the 8th December 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 














BANSING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest ..---seecerecseeeee erreer ere errr ree) eee £2,004 — ceeee — 
Public Deposits «++ ++eeeeeeeeeceecees oocccce 468,594 eaves — 
Other Depusits..--++eeeceeeeeees aautelanicidmuaaiads 129,948 = seeee pa 
Seven-day and other Bills «.....+:e+ee+eeees . 11,104 ain 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight — —-- 
Other Securities ....+++++++++ eecccsccces ‘ 246,126 a 
Notes unissued .....eseeececeseceee cesccecce 368,970 ae 
Actual Circulation ......+++eeeeeee aseses — eeees £105,200 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. R 
Notes issued ....--+eeeee+ Sebeseeeuneaeweeon 263,760  cosee — 
Bullion ...ccccocccscccccccccccccccccccccces ° 260,384 eevee 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..-++++++++ 16,772,798 «see 16,512,414 
Actual Circulation.....+.. eeenccescvocoesere FESORAER 8 cscce DASUELIS 


QUIET THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION. 
Lerrer I. 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 12th December 1849. 

Smr—The actual condition of the population of the United Kingdom may be 
shortly stated thus: there is an immense aggregate amount of wealth, great 
destitution amongst the most numerous classes, and a considerable amount of 
emigration. Theoretically, we have the Poor-law to redistribute so much of the 
superabundant wealth as may be necessary for the support of the destitute. 

The Poor-law, original and amended, contemplated a provision for the whole 
destitute population, born or that should be born, without recourse to emigration. 
It has failed of its purpose, inasmuch as the union-houses are crowded in spite of 
the numbers who have emigrated; and its failure has been admitted by Govern- 
ment, who have, of late, patronized emigration actually and avowedly in aid of the 
Poor-law. 

It is important to distinguish Colonization from Emigration. The former, as 
conducted on the English system, is not the result of over-population, but is under- 
taken for the aggrandizement of the empire. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, colonies were planted in peace, and were at once the 
causes and prizes of war; and yet, throughout the whole of the same period, it was 
a main object with European governments to increase their home population. 

Now, when colonies are of less estimation as the sources of power, but over- popu- 

tion induces Government to favour emigration, we contemplate the loss of onr 
colonies with comparative equanimity. The colonist of former times went abroad 
because he might be more useful there than at home; the emigrant of today goes 
thither because he is useless here to himself and detrimental to others. 

Now the practice of some European states, and the theory of some political 
economists, aim at a different solution of the acknowledged difficulty. They 
propose to limit the numbers hereafter to be born, so as to equalize the supply of 
meat to the demand of belly; to protect those already in the world from an unde- 
sirable multiplication of rivals; to convert mankind into an engine that shall not 
only do its work, but shall reproduce itself, and no more. Caste, which would 
clearly show whether the shoemaker or legislator with their respective wives pro- 
duced more offspring than was necessary to supply their places, would be of ob- 
vious assistance to this scheme; and would, though unintended, be its necessary 
result, because interchange of employment, if permitted, would endanger the due 
observance of the limit. It is curious that caste is, in Europe, strictly observed 





TO THE 


by royalty alone; and, as the tendency of sovereignties is to decrease in number, | 


either by natural or violent absorption, so there is no permanent numerical in- 
crease in the members of royal families. 
generally been considered incompatible with continued advance in civilization; 
and the moral effects upon royal personages of the restriction to which they are 
subject, are not encouraging to the political economist, if he is also a moral philo- 
sopher. But, whether desirable or not, it is certain that, in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Ireland, there is no immediate prospect of regulating the increase of the 
population, either by public opinion or any legislative check. 

he fuilure of the Poor-law as a remedy, (its eflicacy as a pee is not dis- 
puted,) and the present impossibility of a restraining rule, leave the matter to 
emigration and famine. Against submission to the latter, human nature in its 
own individual case will revolt; whilst feelings of sympathy, unless the sufferer be 
of a hostile sect in religion or politics, will urge men to save others from the fate 
they dread for themselves. With the exception, therefore, of the Free-traders, 
who think that they have saved their country, and are therefore striving to 
obtain for the mechanic a frechold investment on the other side of his 
county, instead of warning him that he may have to seek his fortune 
elsewhere, and of the frequenters of Exeter Hall,* who expect from 
Providence a solution of the matter more in accordance with their own feelings, 
the thinking portion of mankind can look only to emigration, and must seriously 
enter upon the task of promoting it in every way. And this is by no means 


stated as a dogmatic conclusion of reasoning, which all the world will be compelled | 


to adopt, but as a fact which has always existed, and still must continue to exist, 
in spite of all reasoning on the matter. For emigration, rightly considered, has 
nothing to do with crossing the ocean; and the son of the ploughman who seeks 
employment in the neighbouring county-town is as much an emigrant as he who 
traverses half the world to settle himself in New Zealand. To the emigration of 
large bodies of rich and poor to the Colonies is owing the demand existing for our 
manufactures; to the emigration from the agricultural to the manufacturing dis- 


tricts are owing the means we have of supplying that demand, the consequent in- | 


creased consumption of agricultural produce, and the augmented wealth of the 
country. Hitherto our existence as a nation and our advance in civilization have 
depended on our continually increasing population, and the continued consequent 
emigration. We are all of us emigrants, or descendants of emigrants, and most 
of us in some way practically advancers of emigration in others. It is not, 
then, a theory, but a Kiet, with which we have to do: but on the right apprecia- 
tion of that fact depends, in all probability, the fate of millions of our fellow sub- 
jects, perhaps our position amongst the nations of the earth. 

Let us for a moment gg ourselves on Mount Ararat, the ark but lately 
quitted, and still within reach. Is it permitted, is it wise, to stray out of sight 
of that which has so lately been the sole refuge of our race? 


fall; and though the supply would not suffice a much larger population, still we 
can put a limit on our increase, and public opinion, or the more strongly expressed 
remonstrances of his neighbours, will hinder the individual from infringing our 
self-imposed law. “ Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it,” is indeed the charter by which we exist as a race; but Reason must put her 
interpretation on it, and its terms will be satisfied if we populate up to the capa- 
bilities of the ground we occupy. If we adopt the contrary course, it is evident 
that at last the possible limit will be reached, and that the earth will have more 
inhabitants than its produce will support. 

Sarely this reasoning was as good four thousand years ago as today. The 
plains of Assyria had to be reached with toil and difficulty, just as now the uncul- 
tivated regions of Australia and America. If we do not impute our individual 
existence to Japhet as a crime, we must assent to the rectitude of his conduct in 

* “For years past the Romanists had boasted of their millions ; their leader, now gone 
to bis account, had exaggerated those millions; he used them to influence the Govern- 
ment of the day; the pressure from without became stronger beneath those supposed 
millions ; and God had thinned those ranks of millions. (Loud cheering and applause.)” 
—Times Report of a Meeting at Exeter Hall, 24th November 1849. 


The existence of caste, however, has | 


t y y Food may be ob- | 
tained without venturing further in the morning than we can return before night- | 


multiplying descendants too numerous for the land in which they were born, ang 
to the consequent continued emigration, which, passing on both sides the Caspian 
Sea, and over the Steppes of Northern Asia and Europe, has brought our Scythie 
and Celtic ancestors to the British Isles. Why, then, are we to stop now?” Wa 
have over-population here, unoccupied lands to remove to, an unaccomplished 
task to fulfil; motive, opportunity, and duty, combine to urge us forward. 

But it will be replied, that emigration is greatly on the increase; that between 
three and four hundred thousand souls quitted the United Kingdom last year. 
that we have a Secretary and an Under Secretary removeable with the Ministry, 
and two Perpetual Assistant Secretaries, to administer our Colonial dependencies 
and besides all this a special board for conducting emigration. That is the very 
fact spoken of above. The necessity of emigration is so pressing, that a yery 
great deal is done: why, and how it is done, is another questiou. It is notorious 
however, that emigration is not the admitted remedy for the evils of Ireland: 
that the Colonial department kindly protects the interests of the colonists, (t} ough 
contrary to the expressed wishes of their clients,) by hindering emigration jy 
many ingenious ways; that more money is spent in building and altering useless 
war-steamers than is expended on emigration; and that, after all, emigration js 
as it has been, entirely voluntary. : 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, z: 











| THE THEATRES. 
| The tragedy of Garcia, written by Mr. F. G. Tomlins, and produced 
this week at Sadler's Wells, offers many points by which it may be com- 
pared with the Strathmore of Mr. Westland Marston, produced last summer 
at the Haymarket. Both the authors exhibit a profounder knowledge of 
the truly tragic principle than the majority of modern writers; for the 
productions emanating from the romantic school of Elizabeth are oftener 
| tragic stories than tragedies, if we take antique collisions as our standard, 
| The sharp opposition of individuality to a general order of things which 
| may be called the moral law, or, with the Germans, “the idea,” or, 
| with the Greeks, “ fatality,” has been clearly apprehended both by Mr, 

Marston and Mr. Tomlins as constituting the true foundation of tragedy. 
| Both shine most when, like old Greeks, they labour severely at the develop- 
| ment of their leading thought; both are seen to least advantage when, in 
| compliance with the prejudice of the Elizabethans, they endeavour to in- 
| troduce variety of character. The mind of both, as far as dramatic struc- 
| ture is concerned, is more classicthan romantic. They should have looked 
more to Sophocles, who is their natural patriarch, than to Shakspere, his 
contemporaries and followers, with whom they have no affinity. 

Mr. Marston’s Strathmore voluntarily sacrifices his individual happiness 

to the idea of patriotism, and falls a martyr. Mr. Tomlins’s Garcia vio- 
| lates the law against murder by killing a witness who he supposes will 
| cause the death of his mother, and falls a criminal. In both cases the col- 
| lision is most important, and of universal human interest; the advantage 
| being perhaps with Mr. Tomlins, who places the holiest of feelings, filial 
affection, on the side of crime, but, unlike Kotzebue, does not allow crime 
to be justified. That the heroes of the two pieces are neither of them ex- 
hibitions of strength, but only of constant suffering, is a circumstance that 
will lay Mr. Tomlins’s work open to the objections which were made to 
| that of Mr. Marston. He may, however, take the high ground, and point 
to the Philoctetes of Father Sophocles, where the results, now deemed ig- 
noble, of physical pain, are exhibited without scruple. Stil], from an 
histrionic point of view, the objection is not without weight. Strathmore 
| constantly falling senseless, and Garcia constantly trembling, are not parts 
| to do much either for Mr. Kean or Mr. Phelps. The mother of Garcia, 
| played by Miss Glyn, is the strong-minded personage of the piece; but her 
| strength is rather passive than active, and does not afford many opportu- 
| nities to the performer. Here again the author may take the high ground, 
| and say that the actor is second in rank to the dramatist; and that the 
| latter, while he elaborates his thoughts, needs not care, as long as he solves 
| his own problem, whether the former is made prominent or not. 

In point of language, Mr. Marston is more fluent and poetical; while Mr. 
| Tomlins is more practical and goes more straightly to his point. The 
| baldness of his dialogue is only apparent: it is highly wrought, though on 
| @ severe utilitarian principle; and the absence of metaphor is, if a defect 

at all, a defect on the right side. In point of versification, the advantage is 

all on the side of Mr. Marston. He is an adept in blank verse; while Mr. 
| Tomlins has not mastered its rudiments, and his work would have looked 
better if written in simple prose, like the Emilia Galvtti of Lessing. 

Lastly, both authors would have produced more perfect pieces if their 
| acts had been not five but three,—if they had asked themselves, not 
| what number of acts was sanctioned by prejudice, but what number was 
| actually required for the development of their leading thoughts. Many 

weak scenes, which are introduced merely from compliance with the Eliza- 
| bethan model, would then have been avoided; and the principal idea would 
| have been exhibited in all its integrity, and with the severe purity with 
| which it was conceived. 











| A one-act Danish piece, produced in English at the New Strand as King 
| Rene’s Daughter, gives a useful lesson in this respect. The author wishes 
| to represent the mental state of a girl blind from infancy, but trained in 

the supposition that her case is not exceptional. He carefully works out his 
| idea, without wandering to the right or the left, and then drops the cur- 
| tain. Be it understood, we speak of the English version, which is-by 
| “ Bon Gaultier,” the well-known contributor to Tait’s and the Dublin Uni- 
| versity Magazines: we have not read the Danish. Another version ‘of the 
same piece being announced for production at the Haymarket, we do not 
at present enter into any details, but confine ourselves to the bare state- 
ment that Mrs. Stirling's acting is excellent. 


|  Schira’s opera, Mina, produced last Saturday at the Princess’s Theatre, 

does not call for much notice either on account of its merit or its success. 
| The author has long had a high reputation as a teacher of singing, but has 
| not hitherto, so far as we are aware, been known as a composer. From the 
present work he seems to be what is called “a good musician”; conversant 
| with the technicalities of his art, and able to write with apparent ease and 
fluency. But then he writes from the stores of his memory, not of his ima- 
| gination. He merely produces the phrases and passages of the modern Ita- 
| lian opera-composers, which have become familiar to the most ordinary 
| hearer. Nor has the weakness of the music been redeemed by anything in 

the drama; for the libretto is even below the common run of productions 
| by musical playwrights. The subject—the fortunes of the Swedish hero 
| Gustavus Vasa during his concealment among the faithful Dalecarlian miners 
| —might have been the groundwork of an interesting piece; but nothing 


more insipid and silly has ever come under our notice. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH REPUDIATION, 
CoMMERCIALISM, says Mr. Milner Gibson, has succeeded to the 
ascendancy of the Feudalism which it conquered. But if we are 
to accept the ingenious gentleman’s declaration of mercantile 
morals, the commercialism of our day, we must conclude, has 
degenerated from the commercialism which conquered feudal- 
ism, and is bent on committing bankruptcy and suicide. In Mr. 
Gibson’s picture, the old commercialism is to the modern what a 
merchant-prince of old might be to a modern embezzling clerk. 
Modern commercialism, wise in its generation, has discovered 
that the test of all truth is the balance in the protit and loss ac- 
count: ancient commercialism took a higher and broader view. 
Mr. Milner Gibson—Member of Parliament for Manchester, ex- 
Minister of Trade, and candidate prospectively for a higher 
office—carries the modern spirit into statesmanship, and advo- 
cates a national movement for making a “tremendous sweep ” 
of certain expenditure, by favour of a newly-imported moral prin- 
ciple. He is speaking of the annual charge oi. the Consolidated 
Fund— 

“He did not think that any contracts, although they might be settled by 
act of Parliament, were perm i were not rightly settled. He believed 
that the Government should only have as much money given to it as would pay 
for the services to be rendered. If they adopted such a principle as that, it would 
make a tremendous sweep.” 

It is true that Mr. Gibson seems to apply this to charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund rot of the nature of interest for the Na- 
tional Debt; but the principle is manifestly applicable to the 
whole charge on the Consolidated Fund. Is this the Manchester 
echo of Mr. Francis Newman’s argumentative pamphlet on our 
national obligations—the first whisper of an English “ repudia- 
tion” in the market-place—the “point of the wedge”? If so, 
the Debt is doomed, and we now living may expect to hear 
among fundholders the panic ery of “Sauve qui peut! ” 

Such a revolution would make mince-meat of “ commercialism,” 
—that is, it would destroy all the credit on which commerce sub- 
sists, and would convert all commerce into retail trading over the 
counter. But retail trading over the counter is impracticable for 
great and civilized nations. Is Mr. Milner Gibson desirous of 
consummating the reign of his boasted commercialism on its (une- 
ral pyre, and instituting the reign of its successor and antagonist, 
Communism ? 

Commercialism had better take a thought before it accept the 
fatal gift of repudiation. It is not quite such common sense or 
such practical policy as it seems to *cute Anglo-Yankees. It is 
true that a contract originally wrong cannot be logically upheld ; 
but here are a thousand reasons which may forbid its repudiation. 
We will say nothing of honour and dignity, because Manchester, 
for the moment, is not disposed to listen to those arguments. 
Perhaps Manchester may still retain a lingering regard for 
honesty. Now, although a contract may be vicious in its origin, 
and therefore open to be annulled, you cannot in common trading 
honesty annul it except upon one conditiona—that you return all the 
fruits which have accrued to vou under the contract. Granting that 
the Parliament of 1810 could not bind the Parliament of 1850, 
and that the latter can refuse the bill drawn upon it by the for- 
mer, still the repudiator is bound to return all that has been ob- 
tained under the contract of 1810. How would you effect that? 
Surely you are not going to refuse the bill and at the same time 
keep the goods consigned to you, on which that bill was drawn ? 
No; the lowest trading honesty forbids any such swindling. 

Try it by broader principles of justice, this new Manchester 
doctrine—upon the broad principles which are eternal. The 
Parliament of 1810, having made a vicious contract, cannot bind 
the Parliament and generation of 1850; but you are not in a 
condition to annul the contract and restore things to the footing 
of 1810: you must take things as you find them, and if not mo- 
tally bound by the letter of 1810, you are in spirit bound to treat 
the interests concerned according to the actual merits of the case. 
Now take the position of the actual fundholder, or even any 
grant-holder, on its merits, in regard to commercial equity, hu- 
manity, and national faith; and say how, with a view to those 
great principles, you will wipe out the contracts of 1910. 

It is said that the Parliament, elected by the living and consti- 
tuted for a term, has only a temporary function and cannot decree 
@ permanent obligation : which is true in so far as the decree must 
remain subject to the acquiescence of future Parliaments; but the 
principle on which the argument is founded goes much further 
than that. Speaking strictly, no earthly power is continuous— 
neither hereditary nor transmitted, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the terms. The political intelligence and action of to- 
day have been developed by the intelligence and action of our fore- 
fathers; but the institutions which they planted continue only by 
our sufferance, and would fall to the ground but for our voluntary 
and active support. A nation, like an individual, may at any day 
discontinue its practice and begin anew. Thus each day the in- 
stitutions of the country subsist as it were by a renewed act of 
creation. But happy is it fur the country whose intelligence and 
faith are such that the renewed creations of each successive day 
exactly resembles those of the last, until full and deliberate judg- 
ment sees fit to substitute for an institution to be changed, one not 
lower but higher and more powerful. 7hat is true organic energy, 
that is symmetrical development, that is vigorous freedom, that 
is strength of intelligent will. In this view, though the Parlia- 
ment of 1850 is not bound by the Parliament of 1810, it will re- 





| new the institutions renewed by the Parliament of 1849, and so 


on from year to year; because the indomitable energy and intel- 


| ligent will of England, unabated, will renew in 1850 the Eng- 
land of 1849, until that indomitable energy and intelligent will 


have, in thorough comprehension and full possession of grasp, a 
better, higher, and more powerful England to replace that mighty 
concrete thing which goes by the glorious name, and has been 
renewed in like manner by like powers from year to year. That 
is the true national immortality, the true organic stability— 
change neutralized by likeness. There may be sceptics, fanatics 
in the dogma of modern commercialism, who would sell the in- 
stitutions of England for a year’s contents of the till; but, hap- 
pily, a stronger and more generous spirit subsists in the country, 
which sees in her destiny more than repudiation can purchase, 
and will continue to pay the large tribute of justice, unbroken 
faith, and national stability, until the tribute shall be fairly and 
wisely redeemed. : 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE NEEDLEWOMEN, 

We have too much capital and too many people for our narrow 
area, says Mr. Sidney Herbert: you cannot have too much capi- 
tal, says the Daily Nens, where you have hands to employ, and 
where the land is crying aloud for more capital, nor in such case 
too many people. When two propositions so conflicting are both 
so true-looking, it implies that the reconcilement is to be sought 
deeper than either; and go it is in the present instance. The 
journalist says— 

“ At a time when three-fourths of the land of England are but half cultivated, 
farmers wanting the capital requisite, and landlords obstinately refusing and resist- 
ing those sole conditions on which capital can be embarked in cultivation, we are 
told that there is too much « i} ital. 

“ We can conceive too much capital in a country where there is a lack of popu- 
lation—where, in fact, there are no arms to employ. But, in a country where 
there is abundance of men and labour on the one hand, and of food and capital on 
the other, with as fertile a soil as ever God gave, the fault of all these three elements 
lying idle and unprofitable, and starving by the side of one another, must be the 
fault of the law, the system, and of the social organization of the country. For 
abour to make use of materials, and for capital to find them, two things are 
chiefly required—freedom and intelligence. But the land is not free, whilst the 
ire utterly unable to reconcile present exigencies with old pre- 











classes upon it 
judices.” 
In the actual circumstances of the country, “ capital” is partly 
a natural, partly an artificial thing, accumulated under the opera- 
tion of laws and usages which have perhaps regarded it too much 
as an absolute good, In its actual shape, the abundance of capi- 
tal is attended by incidents the reverse of felicitous. In the lax 
language of political economy, capital is accumulated labour: it 
is rather the accumulated product of labour. The land is the 
great source of all wealth ; labour is the machine for its extraction; 
capital is that surplus product which can be stored, and which, 
in the shape of materials, tools, or subsistence, facilitates the 
more profitable application of labour. In our artificial state 
of society, capital exists not only in that direct form, but 
also in the indirect form of representative wealth—money and 
credit—which can by the usage of commercial exchange 
at any moment command materials, tools, and subsistence. 
By the operation of the same laws, the holder of the surplus pro- 
duct is permitted to appropriate the land itself, which thus, as 
“property,” becomes confounded with capital: the holder of 
capital therefore is not only emancipated from the primival de- 
cree of Jabour, but is enabled to throw his share of work upon 
some other, and is further enabled to exact a portion of the pro- 
duct of the labourer’s industry, in some cases limited only by 
the labourer’s power of enduring privation. In examining the 
nature and operation of capital, we must bear in mind that it is 
in great part sustained by artiticial laws; such laws being dic- 
tated by opinions which have heretofore existed as to right and 
expediency, and being therefore open to modification as our 
knowledge and opinions are developed. And in what we now 
say, we are not criticizing, but only stating facts. Filled with 
the importance of capital, we have framed our laws for its pro- 
tection, more than for the protection of labour. In abolishing old 
sumptuary laws, usury laws, and protective duties, we have re- 
moved all restriction on the accumulation of capital: towards 
capital all our laws are enabling laws—even laws having a re- 
strictive shape are meant to be enabling : towards those who in- 
fringe the profits of capital the laws are disenabling if not penal— 
labour is more restricted and coerced than enabled and supported. 
However fixed some portion of the aggregate capital of the 
country may be, a large portion is “floating,” or in the most 
readily transferable shape. Theoretical economists are wont to 
talk of the transfer of labour from any occupation that is unpro- 
fitable; but that transfer proves to be easy only in theory, and 
we need not the instances of the hand-loom weavers, the Paisley 
people, the ousted railway labourers and civil engineers, or of 
these needlewomen, to make good the fact that labour cannot 
easily effect the transit from a profitless to a profitable employ- 
ment. Capital can. The immediate consequence of the dis- 
parity is, that in the transfer capital can always preoccupy the 
field and exercise all the privileges of preémption; in the com- 
petition of labour and capital, capital ever has the start. Another 
incident of transferable capital is still more serious in its operation 
on the whole commercial world, From the imperfect state of 
mutual understanding in commercial affairs, it often happens that 
commercial activity goes into a wrong course, or goes much too 
far in a course originally right: the immense mass of disposable 
capital is thrown into the erroneous movement, imparts to it a 
| correspondingly exaggerated momentum, and increases the dis- 
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astrous consequences of the error. The railway mania forms an 
immediate and pregnant instance. Not only is the absolute loss 
augmented by the amount of capital embarked, but the mis- 
directed commercial enterprise goes much more wrong than it 
would otherwise do. In a country where the land is strictly ap- 
propriated and absolutely subject to individual will, and where 
the amount of disposable capital exceeds the amount of land 
available for its direct employment, it is in the nature of things 
that these incidents should appear; and no country exhibits that 
combination of circumstances in so high a degree as England. 
The case of labour is just the opposite. It is too sluggish to be 
transferred from an unproductive to a productive occupation ; and 
hence, in some degree, effects similar to those produced by the too 
ready transfer of capital: as that overshoots the varying course 
of profitable industry, so labour cannot follow it. Possibly it is a 


mistake to suppose that the bulk of mankind will ever be suffi- | 


ciently intelligent to act in these matters by calculation; possibly 
the general mass will never have sufficient foresight to save, and 
possibly in an exceedingly well-arranged state of industry indivi- 


dual saving would not be necessary nor so beneficial as active pro- | 


duction ; possibly the passions of men will never be thoroughly 
subdued to the laws of that science which ignores them: but 
whatever may be the ultimate condition of men in those re- 
spects, most certainly the multitude, now, are not passionless, 
thrifty, or intelligently directed in their industry: and we have 
to deal with people as we find them,—steadily and annually in- 
creasingr in numbers; debarred, as the Daily News says, from the 
land ; subject to the dictates of capital, awaiting the pleasure of 
capital for employment, and now in point of fact existing within 
our shores in larger numbers than capital sees fit toemploy. No 
practicable diminution of taxes, if any, could alter that vitiated 
state of the relation between capital, labour, and land. We have 
land, hands, and wealth; and to make all comfortable it is only 


necessary to combine these elements: but, as the Daily News and | 


the Communists say, “the land is not free”; and to bring about 
the requisite combination at home, we must alter “the law, the 
system, and the social organization of the country.” 

That is not to be done in a day, and in truth we are but enter- 
ing upon the threshold of the subject: Protectionists, Political 
Economists, and Communist systematists, have kept to the sur- 
face, and have not penetrated to the common source of the phe- 
nomena which have severally engrossed their attention, the 
common basis of that truth which they see in a partial aspect. 
The solution of their difference must be a work of time; their re- 
concilement in a common plan must belong to times far distant: 
but no vision of the future should disturb us in present duties. 
We must do all the good that is practicable; and, pending the 
solution of our difficulties, we may at least palliate the evils 
which we cannot yet extirpate. Colonization is a direct remedy 
for the evils which we have pointed out, and one which is imme- 
diately available. It corrects the vitiated relations of land, la- 
bour, and capital at home, by the same process that establishes 
sound relations in the colony. It effects the immediate good 
with no immediate harm; at the same time, it offers no hinder- 
ance to the development of our knowledge or economical philo- 
sophy. 





THE GREAT WOMAN MARKET. 

Lonpon, it seems, is the grand mart for victims of the female 
sex. Mr.Sidney Herbert notices the numerical excess of women, 
and ascribes to it their debased condition. Some controversy has 
arisen on the amount of the excess in the country at large, but as 
to London it remains undisputed ; and indeed the Zimes, aided by 
the Companion to the British Almanack for 1844, and its abstract 
of the population census in 1841, places the matter beyond a 
doubt. A table in the Companion gives the actual numbers of 
males and females in the Metropolis, divided into their different 
ages— 











Males. Females. 
79,031 93,011 
89,770 116,326 
82,315 100,155 
78,247 92,193 
8B 80 BB cocccccccccccccecces SIRIES coccceser 401,685 


The disproportion continues through every successive stage of 


life; but between the ages of tifteen and thirty-five alone the ex- | 


cess is 72,312. Now how is this brought about? Some reasons 
for it are obvious. The multitudinous class of domestic servants 
consists mostly of women; it being calculated that, on an ave- 
rage, as wy as 10,000 are always out of work in London. The 
life of the 

basement story ” of a private house; very desolate, comfortless, 
and “aggravating.” In London also many of the poorer employ- 
ments are practicable,—like those filled by the necdlewomen 
who excite Mr. Sidney Herbert's active compassion, 


a treatise on medical police; in the present state of moral feeling, 
men are less shamed to suffer and perpetuate that miserable wrong 
than to discuss it. They do not blush to recognize it among 
useful institutions; they do not blush to know that unhappy 
women of the same mould and heart with their sisters, their lovers 
and wives, and their daughters, are tempted, are blasted in the 
bloom of youth, and die; but they blush to talk about it. In 
deference to the stubborn form of perverse modesty, we must only 
allude to that kind of supply and demand which obeys the com- 
mon laws of “commercialism”: but it must be enumerated as 
contributing to swell the number of females in London, though 


omestic servant is a sort of imprisonment in “ the | 


Another | 
Metropolitan demand for women is more proper to be discussed in | 


not so much as it might do if the avocation were less mortal, 
These three great demands, therefore, draw large supplies into 
London, and tell in the census. 

By the laws of commercialism, the draught outwards, pro- 
posed by Mr. Sidney Herbert, should raise the value of the article. 
The slop-dealers will find their hands drawn away ; the wages of 
domestic servants will rise; and possibly, filtered through some 
Magdalen institutions, a few victims to the other great Metropo- 
litan demand may be rescued from death for reformed lives in the 
Colonies. But will not the vacancies be filled up by new in- 
comers from the provinces? It is to be feared, indeed, that Mr, 
Sidney Herbert can hardly keep up the drain so fast as the sup- 
ply will pour in. It is digging holes in sand. The terrible ultra- 
cheapening process, of which he makes light account, will con- 
| tinue to demand poor workers; and those the provinces will con- 
tinue to supp!y—unless general emigration should make a more 
effectual drain upon the store whence the Mosaic demand of the 
Minories draws its supply. Female servants will still be wanted. 
And the Metropolitan Sphinx will still feed its votaries with 
| the lives of young Englishwomen. No Sidney Herbert can keep 
| pace with those processes, nor can you arrest them by removing 
the present victims. 

To do that, you must alter the character of the market, and of 
the chapmen therein. “ How?” you ask, with a sigh of despair. 
Certainly, despair never accomplished anything. Yet we have 
churches, and clergy, and physiologists, and “ best possible in- 
structors,” and didactic preceptors in every class and station. 
They fail, indeed; and, seeing their failure, redouble the efforts 
which led to failure; and then, seeing the double failure, they 
take heart of grace, and piously quadruple their non-success ; and 
so on—not to the end of the chapter, for it is “ a story without 
an end.” Do you propose to turn over a new leaf? Heinous 
innovator, you would subvert our institutions and our morals ! 

So, meanwhile, the only thing to be done is just what Mr. 
| Sidney Herbert is doing—to succour the actual victims of the 

hour, and do the best we can for them. For to help one another, 
| is the practical form of the Divine commandment to “ love one 
another.” And in doing that, we may by degrees introduce a 
| more sacred spirit even into the immense unhallowed woman- 





market. 





THE CHURCH TO BE CONVERTED. 

Un.ivcky is it for the Church of England that accidents are 
| continually happening which display it in a light anything but 
favourable to its dignity or influence, while the traits of practical 
Christianity are exhibited in other quarters. We do not say that 
a vast fund of practical and active Christianity is not to be found 
in the Church—quite the reverse ; it has been our pleasant office 
to record some shining examples: but, while that should be the 
light in which the institution should stand constantly before the 
public view, such a position belongs not to it, but to others. 

Take the view afforded by the week. If you were to ask for 
the most striking example of the practice and spirit of Christian- 
ity before the world just now, you would point to it among the 
laity, in the good Queen who has just departed from us—borne to 
her grave in that unwonted pomp of simplicity. Faith, hope, 
and charity, were her life and practice. A charity not eleemosy- 
nary and uncharitable in its rigour, but a charity of that spirit 
which accepted the precious ointment for its loving preciousness, 
withheld the retribution for sin, threatened by the unaccused sinner 
who was eager to cast the first stone, and vindicated the practical 
Christianity of the Samaritan that literally knew not Christ: hers 
was the faith that repelled the arts to arrest the operations of nature 
on the flesh ; the hope of the equality of all before God. In all 
that comes before the world, Queen Adejaide achieved the very 
| spirit and body of Christianity, such as Jesus taught when he 
| rebuked the Pharisees and preached the Sermon on the Mount. 
Yet this example is among the laity. 

And others might be found. It is practical Christianity to go 
among those who err through want and helplessness, and buckle 
to the huge task of altering the country and life of the unhappy 
creatures, so that they be happy in their material and moral con- 
dition : but it is a layman that begins the task. 

On the other hand, the Church is prominent this week ina 
contest with one of its sons on a doctrinal point of ditference—a 
litigant in a temporal law-court. We do not presume to say that 
the question at issue is of no importance to the doctrine of the 
Establishment ; but what we do say is, that it is most untoward 
that these disputations should so often recur, exhibiting the 
Church as an incessant litigant in the temporal courts—a Peter 
Peebles corporate—now disputing a doctrine with this clerk and 
now with that—before a secular judge too! No doubt, the mis- 
chief is caused in a great degree by the want of a proper tribunal 
for the settlement of doctrinal points; which ought to be purely 
ecclesiastical. Laymen are not suitable authorities on such points, 
any more than clergymen would be on questions of Chancery 
law. Yet we are gravely told, that the Prelates who sat with the 
Commission of Privy Council on the appeal in the case of Gor- 
ham versus the Bishop of Exeter, sat not as ecclesiastics, but as 
| Privy Councillors! Part of the difficulty also arises from the 

temporal rights mixed up with these doctrinal questions: but in 
common sense, the temporal rights are incomplete without an 
ecclesiastical qualification; and as that qualification is a matter 
solely for ecclesiastical judgment, the ecclesiastical, not the lay 
| decision, ought to decide it. It is the want of sufficient authority 
;0n matters within its province which exposes the Church to 
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much wanton contumacy ; to much disputatious manuvering by 

rsons who ought properly to leave its communion, but wish to 
Pend the practice of the Church to the exigencies of their own 
consciences; and to much scandal in discipline. In a recent 
case, & Prelate not often blamed for neglect of authority was cen- 
sured for not having svoncr rid the Church of a servant who 
added to lax conduct the basest meanness : but when we state that 


the law-charges for prosecuting that case cost the Bishop some | 
| fold. There are about a hundred in London and around it. 


two or three thousand pounds, it will be seen how heavy a fine is 
impo ! : 
a aid of the temporal courts has to be invoked. Again, we 
know how these particular questions are complicated with the 


sed on the properest exercise of episcopal authority, where | 
| process; but this is attributed to the imperfection of the “old 


large question of connexion between Church and State: but we | 


have an implicit faith that there is a just and wise solution to 
every question, if it be diligently sought. 


twofold: first, as a shareholder, he participates in the profit which 
arises out of the building operations of the yon 2 and next, 
as a borrower, the principle of repayment is such that at the end 
of a fixed term of years the payments cease and the property 
becomes his own. For the most part, Building Societies are 
limited in duration to ten years; and the expectation held out is 
that at the expiry of that period the amount of the payments 
made by the non-borrowing shareholders will be returned two- 
Of 
the half-dozen which have closed, none have realized the doubling 


rules. A dozen may have closed in the provinces; but, with few 
exceptions, the result has been such as to render it necessary to 
have recourse to the same scapegoat. Of the societies established 


| under the “‘ new ” rules, too few have run their course to test the 


In the mean time, we notice some startling circumstances, | 


regnant with warning,—that there is abundant work to be done 
= religion in stimulating men to promote the welfare of their 
kind and elevating the spirit of the lowly; that the Church of 


England, however favoured, is surrounded by jealous and emulous | 


rivals, with strange movements going on beneath the surface ; 
that the Church is repeatedly and prominently dragged by her 


servants into law-litigation, involving interests not spiritual | 


before judges not spiritual ; and that while the Church hustles the 
suitor for divorce or the prosecutor of poachers in the law-courts, 
the shining and obvious examples of practical Christianity are 
too often found among the Jaity rather than the clergy. ‘Those 


within the Establishment can scarcely be aware of the aspect | 


which its position presents to those without, or they would share 
the alarm for it, and would bestir themselves to earn greater 


security. 

THE THREE GRASPS AT THE LAND. 
Ir may be useful to explain the position of the three great efforts 
now before the public to put the possession of lands and houses and 
county votes within the reach of the “ industrious classes.” The 
instruments are—Mr. Feargus O'Connor's Land Scheme, the 
Building Societies, and the Freehold Land Societies. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s Land Scheme is in the least hopeful 
condition. The receipts—an unfeiiing test of public confidence 
and favour—have almost ceasea. This is attributed to obstruc- 
tions in the way of legalization; the Registrar refusing to enrol 
the “ National Land Company” under the Joint Stock Com- 
pany’s Act, on the ground chiefly that the details involve the 
principle of a lottery. The point of legality will by and by be 
argued in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; a mandamus having been 








soundness of the twofold repayment. They are springing up 
every day; and M.P.s seem to be in great request as trus- 
tees. Recently a change has taken place in the mode of select- 
ing applicants for loans. Formerly, when the demand exceeded 
the supply, the sums were put up to a kind of auction, the 
highest bidder cvteris paribus being preferred. The prevailing 
mode now is to allot the sums to be advanced by dallot ; and one 
hardly sees why the Registrar should have been so squeamish 
about the ballot in Mr. O’Connor’s case and so facile in this. 

Freehold Land Societies are just breaking their egg, Mr.Cobden 
advancing as chief of the accoucheurs. Persons club together to 
create funds by fortnightly payments to be expended in the pur- 
chase of “estates,” to be portioned out amongst them in patches 
of the yearly value of forty shillings. Besides the profit on the 
outlay, a county vote is promised: votes are easier to get than 
profits. 

These Vote-Clubs are enrolled under the Building Societies Act, 


| in the view, perhaps, that it is possible that dwellinghouses may 


' 


| the Metropolitan. 


issued calling upon the Registrar to show cause why he refuses | 


to confer upon the scheme the benefit of law. 
This explains the reason why the several purchases of land 


have been made in Mr. O’Connor’s name; a circumstance which | 


has given rise to rumours unfavourable to his bona fides. A Com- | 


mittee of the House of Commons, however, which inquired in 
1848 into the object of the scheme and investigated the accounts, 
reported, amongst other things, that Mr. O'Connor had not per- 
sonally benefited by his operations, and that he was a consider- 
able creditor for money actually advanced. 

In the mean time, the “estates” are in law the property of Mr. 
O'Connor, but in equity they belong to the subscribers. Pay- 


be erected on the plots. The cost of a forty-shilling freehold has, 


| till the other day, been set down at 20/.; when Mr. Cobden claimed 


a margin of more than double to enable him to preserve the cha- 
racter of being aman of his word. In London there are three 
Freehold Land Societies—the Westminster, the St. Pancras, and 
The first two have only been in existen-e for 
a few months, and the number of shareholders may be put down 
at 1,000: with regard to the Metropolitan little is known. There 
are about thirty societies scattered over the country, with an 
aggregate number of shareholders of 10,000; but this supplies 
no criterion by which to judge of the number of votes secured. 
That depends upon the payments, the purchase, and the allot- 
ment of the land, and the shallows of the Registration Court 
being safely steered through. Not one acre of land has yet been 
acquired by any of the Metropolitan Societies. The most is doing 
at Birmingham; but even there the number of county votes se- 
cured does not reach a thousand. 


SARCASMS OF THE UNTAUGHT. 
EXEMPLIFYING the want of education among the pauper chil- 





| dren in some parts of Norfolk, and of the benetits likely to result 


ments commenced in 1845; and in the heyday of confidence, | 


from 60,000 to 70,000 working men and small shopkeepers, spread 
all over the country, forwarded their weekly contributions. The 
lowest sum was 3¢., being the subscription for two shares: no 
member could hold more than four shares. 
years, or sooner if larger payments were paid than the mini- 
mum, those who held two shares and had paid the fixed amount 
stood all the chances which might occur of drawing two-acre 
allotments; those who held three shares, had the chance of the 
three-acre allotments; and those who held four shares, the chance 
of getting the four-acre allotments. It was this arrangement 
which invested the scheme with the character of a lottery. The 


prietors of their allotments without additional payment; a yearly 
charge of 4 per cent being payable on the aggregate cost of the 
ground, the buildings, and the outfit. 
petual, and goes to the general benefit of the shareholders. The 
debt may be redeemed under certain regulations. 

At this moment the scheme is in practical operation on five 
“ estates.” 
allotments, and the date of taking possession. 

O'Connorville, Hertfordshire, 35 allotments; May 1847. 
Lowbands, Worcestershire, 45 allotments; August 1847. 
Charterville, Oxfordshire, 80 allotments; March 154s. 
Snigsend, Gloucestershire, 70 allotments; August 1548. 
2 Great Dadford, 40 allotments; July 184%. 
Not less than 100,000/. must have been laid out in purchasing 


At the lapse of four | 


This rent-charge is per- | 


The following are the names, with the number of | 


from the establishment of pauper schools, the Rural Reporter of 
the Morning Chronicle mentions a school which he visited at 
Wortham, in connexion with the Hartismere Union. During 
the examination of the children, a number of questions were 
asked and answers given; among others, the following. 

“ Why was Lazarus seen afar off in Abrabam’s bosom? ”—“ Because he was 
Abraham's father.” 

“ What is a publican ?”—“ A Pharisee.” 

“ What was Matthew ? "—* A fisherman.” 

“ What did the Jews expect the Messiah to be? "—“ A false prophet.” 

“ What is faith ? "—“ The substance of anything seen.” 

“ How many Houses of Parliament are there? "—* Three—two.” 

“ What is the Upper one called ?”"—“ The House of Dukes.” 

“ What is the Lower one called? "—“ The house of Gentlemen.” 

“ Who puts on the taxes?" —“ The Queen.” 

“ Suppose you were to send a person to the House of Commons, who would he 
represent? ”—“ Gentlemen.” 

“ If you were to send one, who would you send? "—“ You, Sir, (to the Chap- 


successful shareholders, however, did not become the absolute pro- | ““*”-) 


“ What would you send me there for?”"—“ Jo coliect money.” 

In the earlier questions, the pupil had evidently undergone an 
elliptical confusion of ideas,—as in the case of the fourth: The 
Jews expected a Messiah; the Messiah came; they treated him 
as a false prophet. The political replies are not far wrong in the 
letter, and you might imagine that the urchin knew what he was 
saying better than his catechist. The satire is evident. The 
young rogue is right when he calls “ the People’s House ”—such 
is the popular but erroneous expression—“ the House of Gentle- 
men”: the gentry sit there, sent by influence of gentry, to make 


| laws for gentry, to be enforced by gentry. The taxes are pro- 


the lands, building houses and schools, and in making advances | 


to the allottees to enable them to make a fair start. 
Building Societies have for their object the acquisition of house 
Waperty- They are legalized under a special act, the 6th and 7th 
Villiam IV. cap. 32. The funds consist of the monthly payments 
of the shareholders ; and the money so collected is turned to pro- 
fitable account, by being lent to such of the sharehulders as may 
wish to expend the money in the erection or purchase of a house. 
The house so built or purchased is mortgaged in security to the 
Company; care being taken, in the first case, that the house is 
actually built, and in the second, that the property purchased ex- 
ceeds the value of the loan. The advantage to the borrower is 


posed in the name of the Queen, levied in her name, paid to her 
name; and if the Queen is not fairly chargeable with all, the 
confusion is brought about by the unjust stewards that take her 
name not in vain for themselves. Money-screwing is nationally 


| the function of the House of Gentlemen; locally, the clergyman 


is observed to be skilful at the office. It is a very instructive 
catechism, and may take its place by Colonel Thompson’s on the 
Corn-laws. You could imagine the same catechumen profitably 
interrogated on other branches: e. 7.— 

“ What is a colony ?"—‘ A place for convicts and Chelsea pensioners.” 

“ What is a colonial governor ?”—“ A grazier and baker.” 

“ What is her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies ? "—“ The driver of 
the police van.” 

“What is he going to do with the ‘ brightest jewel in the British crown’? "— 
“ He is going to pop it up the spout at Uncle Sam's.” 
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HANNA'S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR, CHALMERS.” | 
Peruars of all the divines who were connected with an establish- | 
ment or who observed the decorum of a settled church, Dr. Chalmers | 
was the most widely popular. The great divines of the Anglican Church, 
and some of the great Nonconformists, were as well known, if not 
more influential; but their celebrity and their influence originated partly | 
in politics, lay or ecclesiastical. They lived in troubled times; they were 
persecuted themselves, or it may be, were occasionally engaged in _perse- 
cuting others; and in fact were essentially party leaders in periods of 
violence. Wesley and Whitefield, like many Romanist saints, were not 
only missionaries but mob orators, who though belonging to the Esta- 
blished Church set its decorums at defiance. The name of Chalmers, too, 
was popular beyond his own country; and though it had not in England 
the same weight that it possessed in Scotland, he was regarded religiously 
by large numbers in the Church, as well as by most members of the dif- 
ferent denominations. Robertson’s name was as widely known, but his 
repute was literary. And we exclude from our estimate the party use the 
Tories made of Chalmers alout the time of the Reform fever, when they 
ostentatiously patronized his lectures in favour of church establishments. 

One source of Dr. Chalmers’s reputation is to be found in his 
style, which had all the force and popularity of the platform, without its 
obvious mechanism, its tiresome mannerism, its laboured efforts, and its 
“ damnable iteration.” Perhaps, indeed, he was the founder of the mo- 
dern school of platform oratory ; but, in addition to the genius and cha- 
racter of an original, he had sirength and fertility of thought, great flu- | 
ency, and a natural earnestness of feeling. His peculiarities were not 
professional affectations, but odd habits. The manner of Scottish and ! 
Dissenting pulpit oratory is so different from that of the Anglican Church, 
that the introduction of science into Christian discourses by Chalmers 
had to Nonconformists all the effect of novelty. And had the junction 
been more common even with Anglican divines, they of necessity wauted 
the new and living science—the chemistry, the botany, the geology— 
with which Chalmers varied, illustrated, and enforced his discourses. 
These features, however, were material or formal—such things as could 
be and were imitated by others when the pattern was given them. The 
secret of Chalmers’s hold upon mankind was in his own genial nature ; 
to which Dryden’s lines might be applied— 

“ T have a soul that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.” 

This, which approaches rhodomontade as a general proposition, had much 
reality as regarded Chalmers. Full as he might be, he was always ready 
to learn, or to do, something beyond. And he brought to his arguments, 
his actions, or his views, an earnestness and a vividness, which were 
always spirited and forceful, if they sometimes passed into angry invective 
in earlier life, and at all times had a tendency to wander into exuberance. 
There was, too, a childlike simplicity about him, that won by its contrast | 
with bis massy force. 

The life of this great patriarch of the Seottish Church is brought down in 
the volume before us to the cail of Mr. Chalmers to Glasgow, thie first seat 
of his national popularity ; the book closing with his farewell sermon at 
his first parish, Kilmany, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. Future volumes 
and coming years may introduce the reader to greater works than Chal- 
mers had hitherto attained, and present him much more prominently be- | 
fore the world’s eye; but they can hardly be so important as regards the 
formation of his character, or contain matter of more biographical in- 


terest. That the child is father of the man was especially true of Chal- 
mers. <A family feeling, where perhaps religion and ambition pretty 


equally mingled, early designed him for the pulpit; but Nature had 
“formed his genius iu the natal hour” for that vocation. Long before 
he could have formed any idea of the ministerial duties, or comprehended 
the simplest doctrines of Christianity, he had entered upon his future 
calling. 

“ The sister of one of his schoolfellows at Anstruther still remembers break- 
ing in upon her brother and him in a room to which they had retired together, 
and finding the future great pulpit orator (then a very little boy) standing upon 
a chair and preaching most vigorously to his single auditor below. He had not 
only resolved to be a minister~-he had fixed upon his first text,—‘ Let brotherly 
love continue.’” 

To show how this early bias was trained and fashioned, is one of the 
chief and most interesting features of Dr. Hanna’s volume. Many bio- 
graphical and family circumstances, and many sketches of Scottish life, 
are intermingled with it; but the picture of Chalmers’s mind, from his 
childish school days, through a boyhood careless of learning, a youth 
sceptical of revealed religion altogether, and an early manhood in whieh , 
scholastic and scientific ambition overpowered a cold and formal belief 
in the logic of Christianity, forms the principal figure of the piece, round 
which all other topics are grouped in subordinate though often consider- 
able interest. Luckily, the journals and correspondence of Chalmers 
allowed his mental life to be more fully displayed than is often the case 
even with religious men of his eminence and activity ; while family papers, 
and the reminiscences of relations, friends, admirers, and the publicly 
recorded actions of Chalmers himself, furnish ample materials for the out- 
ward life. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers was born in 1780, the sixth son of a family of 
fourteen. His father was a shipowner and general merchant of Ans- 
truther, a small seaport on the Eastern coast of Fife. The family was of 
a very religious turn; and the light and lax idea Thomas at first enter- 
tained of the duties of the ministry, and his postponement of them to 
schemes of scientific and literary distinction, were in after years a source of 
uneasiness to his father, as well as a cause of remonstrance. At a very 
early age Thomas went off to school, to escape the cruelties of a nurse; and 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. By his Son- 
in-law, the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. Volume Il. Published (for Mr. Con- 


Stable) by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; Hamilton and Adams, London. 
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remained there till he became a student of St. Andrews University, when 
only in his twelfth year. At school he had been more conspicuous for a 
gleesome aptness for play, and the power of doing his tasks if he ch 

than for any real acquisitions. The lax system of admission in the Scottish 
Universities allowed Master Thomas to become a student when English 
spelling and grammar were yet to seek, and his Latin was what Ben 
Jonson describes Shakspere’s, “small”; nor for the first two years did 


| he apply much, or, to speak properly, he was not made to apply much, to 


This sketch of the doings at St. Andrews, by a class-fellow, ex. 
laxity that may more than vie with Gibbon’s pies 
ture of Oxtord forty years earlier. 

“In November 1791, whilst not yet twelve years of age, accompanied by his 
elder brother William, he enrolled bimself as a student in the United College of 
St. Andrews. He i but one contemporary there who had entered coll ge at an 
earlier age, John, Lord Campbell; and the two youngest students became each 
in future life, the most distinguished in his separate sphere. However it may 
have been in Lord Campbeli’s case, in Dr. Chalmers extreme youth was not com- 
pensated by any premmatureness or superiority of preparation. A letter written to 
his eldest brother, James, during the summer which succeeded his first session 


still preserved—the earliest extant specimen of his writing. It 


study. 





at college, is 








abounds in errors both in orthography and grammar, and abundantly proves that 
the work of learning to write his own tongue with ordinary correctness had stil] 


wledge of the Latin language was «y lly defective; up. 
irst two sessions to profit as he might otherwise have done 
that distinguished philosophical grammarian Dr. John 
vament of St. Andrews University. ‘ My first 
Ss, ites the Reverend Mr. Miller, * was in No- 
vember 1791; when we entered the Univ y of St. Andrews together. He wag 
at that time very young, and volatile, and boyish, and idle in his habits, and, like 
the rest of us in those days, but ill prepared by previous education for reaping 
the full benefit of a college course. I think that during the first two sessions 
a great part of his time must have beea occupied (as mine was) in boyish amuse- 
ments, such as golf, fuot-ball, aad particularly hand-ball; in which latter he was 
remarkably expert, owing to his being left-handed.” 

Something he must have picked up from the common exercises of 
the place; but it was not till his third session—1793-'94—that his 
* intellectual birth-time” took its date. And the first science to which he 
applied himself was mathematics. Soon afterwards, ethics and politics 
engaged his attention; and the family faith, political and religious, 
received a considerable shock in the person of its sixth child, from 
Godwin'’s Polttical Justice. To the Toryism of his father he soon 
returned, scared probably by the atrocities of the French Revolution. His 
religious scepticism was of longer duration, and was strengthened some 
years afterwards by the perusal of the Systéme de la Nature. Yet his 
scepticism was not of the cold and abstract character of his masters; he 
had none of the bigoted prejudices which rendered some of the infidels of 
that time as violent as fanatics. The genial nature of Chalmers came to 
his aid: had he not been converted, first to an historical and logical 
Christianity, next to Evangelism, he might have anticipated by half a cen- 
tury the kindly philosophy and spiritual Theism that have of late years 
arisen. Even wiiile at St. Andrews in his seventeenth year, with un- 
settled opinions, the student’s prayers he offered up in public excited the 
attention of the “ town.” 

“It was then the practice at St. 
versity assembled daily in the 
were conducted by the theolozical stadents. j 
but in general the invitation was not largely accepted. In his first theological 
session it came by rotation to be Dr. Chaimers’s turn to pray. Lis prayer, an am- 
plification of the Lord’s Prayer, clause by clause consecutively, was so originally 
and yet so eloquently worded, that universal wonder and very general admiration 
were excited by it. ‘I remember still” writes one who was himself an auditor, 
‘ after the lapse of fifty-two years, the powerful impression made by his prayers 
in the Prayer Hall, to which the people of St. Andrews flocked when they knew 
that Chalmers was to pray. The wonderful flow of eloquent, vivid, ardent de- 
scription of the attributes and works of God, and still more, perlaps, the as- 
tonishingly harrowing delineation of the mise:ies, the horrid crueclties, immorali- 
ties, and abominations inseparable from war, which always came in more or less 
in connexion with the bloody warfare in which we were engaged with France, 
called forth the wonderment of the hearers. He was then only sixteen years of 
age, yet he showed a taste and capacity for composition of the most glowing and 
eloquent kind. Even then, his style was very much the same as at the period 
when he attracted so much notice and made such powerful impression in the pul- 
pit and by the press.’ 

“ For the cultivation of his talent for composition he was largely indebted to 
debating societies formed among the students. Daring the session 1793-94, he 
had been admitted as a member of the Political Society; and on his entering the 
Divinity Hall in November 1795, he was enrolled ia the books of the Theological 
Society.” 

He continued at St. Andrews University till he was eighteen; when 
he quitted it to take the office of a tutor, being unwilling to remain longer 
as a burden to his father. His age, according to Southern notions, was 
javenile, though not so in Scotland; but he bore himself with dignity, 
and (what was harder for him) with temper, in a difficult position. 
The pupils were ten in number; the family had formed a low opinion of 
a tutor’s oflice; his predecessor had succumbed to their estimate of him- 
self, and had also curried favour with the ladies by allowing some im- 
proper indulgences to the pupils, which Chalmers was not the person to 
do. The consequence was, a series of petty and irritating annoyances; 
which the youthful tutor thus sums up in a letter to his father,—a pra- 
dent man, who scems to have feared that his son’s impetuosity was car- 
rying him too far. 


to be begun. His kn 
fitting him daring bis 
from the prelections oi 
Hunter, who was then the chief or 
acquaintance with Dr, Chalmers,’ 


























Andrews, that all the members of the Uni- 
1all for morning and evening prayers, which 
The hall was open to the public, 












“ November 6, 1798. 
“ Dear Father—I am sorry to think there is anything in my last letter to make 
you suspect any improper reserve on my part towards the family. I can assure 
you their conduct towards me is universally disapproved. I never have yet men- 
tioned particulars to yon; but do you think | can feel agreeably from being 
thought unworthy 0° supping in the same room with the family? My pupils 
often have this privilege when there is company, whilst 1, regarded as inferior to 
them, have supper in my own room. Iam sure they would consider themselves 


| affronted if any persons in the town were to ask me along with them to their 


houses. 1 am sometimes asked by myself, but never with the family. When there 
is company, I am on a very inferior footing indeed. I have been frowned as 
. . x 


for speaking; as if 4 were thought unworthy of joining in the conversation. 
be sure, this does not give offence in so high a degree when they are by themselves; 
but do you itnagine that I am to take advantage of this privilege, as if 1 was glad 
of the favour, and thought myself honoured by their condescension? This is 
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———— ay — ; hang . — - ~ 
what the reserve I spoke of in my last letter chiefly consists in. I would never | which he thought grace might be dispensed with) that endured from 


allow myself to do or say anything rude, to give a morose and uncivil answer, or 


fail in any of the attentions which common discretion or common politeness re- 
uired. I know that there are some people who, impetuous about trifles, take 


5 . . . . | 
e at every little thing, and make a great fuss about their dignity and their re- | 


spect. But I would ever distinguish between such a silly, contemptible digr ‘ty, 
and that dignity which is never offended but when it has just grounds of offence ; 
and though I have a strong feeling of such a distinction, yet 1 con't feel that it is 
incumbent on me to speak, whea by so doing I ain exposed toe areless, neglectful 
answers, and would show that I gladly catch at the honour of their conversation. 
My present treatment has given me a disgust at the situation of a tutor. I can 
assure you that my place at present is not nearly so eligible m respectable as the 
schoolmaster’s at Anster. 1 know that I could be in that sitastion; but I know 
likewise that it would hurt you and my other friends, and I shall be ior removed 
from you before I enter into such a situation, 
“Tam yours affectionately, 

After trying in vain to brook the indignities to which he was subjected, 
Thomas Chalmers resigned his post, towards the end of the year—1798. 
In the early part of 1799 he returned to St. Andrews, and obtained a 
licence to preach the gospel as a probationer. 

« Some difficulties were raised against its being received. He had completed 
his nineteenth year, whereas presbyteries were not wont to take students upon pro- 
pationary trials till they had attained the age of twenty-one. It happily occurred 
that one of his friends in the Presbytery fell upon the old statute of the Church 





Tuomas CHALMERS.” 












which ordains ‘that none be admitted to the Ministry before they be twenty- | 


five years of age, except such as for rare and singular qualities shall be judged 
by the General and Provincial Assembly to be meet and worthy thereof.’ Under 
cover of the last clause ot this statute, and translating its more dignified phrase- 
ology into terins of commoner use, his friend pleaded for Mr. Chalmers’s reception 
as ‘a lad o’ pregnant pairts.’ The plea was admitted; and, after the usual 
formalities, he was licensed as a preacher of the gospel, on the 31st July 1799. 
It was one of the tales of his earlier life which he was in the habit in later years 
of playfully repeating, that such a title had been so early given to him, and such 
a dispensation as to age had been granted. 

For some time the young candidate for the ministry did little in the 
way of preaching. He went to Liverpool on a visit to one of his bro- 
thers, who was in business at that place ; and there, or rather at Wigan on 
an incidental excursion, preached his first sermon. After some two years 
of mixed excursion and study, he became, in 1801, assistant-minister in 
the parish of Cavers. Le went through the duty properly and satis- 
factorily ; so much so, indeed, that in the year following he was ap- 
pointed minister of the parish of Kilmany. But his heart was not alto- 
gether in his work: he panted after literary fame and academic dis- 
tinction. In addition to his office in the church, he became assistant to 
the Professor of Mathematics at St. Andrews,—rather with the mis- 
givings of his father ; but for some years it was a maxim with 
Thomas that the parish duty of a minister could be discharged in two 
days of each week. In his mathematical teaching he was as origi- 
nal as in everything else. He sought to stimulate the attention of 
his pupils by enforcing th 


their attainment by diligence, in a style so rich and copious as to alarm | 


the Professor, That facundia, coupled with a misunderstanding on 
a public day, in which the copia verborum of Chalmers was used in 
something like defiance of the authorities, caused his dismissal. This 
looked like tyranny to the pastor of Kilmany,—a thing he could never 
away with: he also thought it an attempt to monopolize education ; and 
he determined to beard the lions in their dens, by starting a rival course 
of mathematical lectures. The authorities, and the townsmen who de- 
pended on the authorities, were aghast at such audacity; but some few 
patronized the opposition lecturer, and bad he persisted he might have 
done the anticipated mischief: but the dispute involved him in troubles 
and brawls, one of which he thus records in his journal. 

“¢T have certain information of Dr. R. giving the impression that I broke faith 
with him. 

“* Wednesday, Nov. 9.—Wrote yesterday to Dr. R., respecting an impression 
he had given tomy prejudice. No answer today. 

“* Thursday, Nov. 10.—Received an evasive answer from Dr. R. My reply 
sent back in au insulting manner, without an answer, though opened, and with 
a message that he wished no more lines from me. 

“* Friday, Nov. 11.—Went to Dr. R. on the street between ten and cleven @ m., 
and said to him, that I was sorry, from the proceedings of last night, to be under 
the necessity of pronouncing him the author of a false and impudent calumny. 
Called W. V. to wituess, and repeated before him the same words. W. V. said 
that I ought to be prosecuted. Der. R. left me in great agitation, saying, ‘ I will 
prosecute him.’ . 

“ Monday, Nov. 14.—Heard James Hunter say that Dr. It. met him at twelve 
on Friday much agitated. He said that I had called him a notorious liar, both 
to himselt and in W. V.’s hearing. Hear of advice having been sent for to Edin 








burgh on the subject of me and Dr. Rt. in consequence of his having consulted the , 


Society.” 

When Chalmers bad done enough for honour, the versatility of his 
genius carried him to other studies. He gave a course of lectures on 
chemistry, which excited so much attention and attained so much po- 
pularity that they were repeated in several places: he entered upon 
geology, and at that early stage defended the science from the charge of 
infidelity brought against it,—broadly laying down the rule, that “ the 
Writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe; if they fix any- 
thing at all, it is only the antiquity of the species.” 
geology were followed by the study of botany and political economy. 
He was also involved in a practical and theoretical controversy. Some 
of the clergy of his Presbytery determined to proceed against him for 
non-residence. ‘The effort failed, and Chalmers was victorious; having 
in the course of the dispute published a pamphlet, which after his con- 
version, and he felt it his duty to treat others as he had been treated, he 
tried to suppress. His literary as well as his clerical reputation gradually 
extended. He was engaged in one or two reviews; he published a 
volume on political economy; and he wrote the article “ Christianity ” 
for Dr. Brewster’s Encyclopedia. For eight or niue years, however, his 
activity was out of religion. Deaths in his family, and a severe illness 
which brought himself and death face to face, induced more serious 


thoughts. On his recovery he took new views of the sinfulness of man’s | 


nature and the necessity of justification; but he only emerged into the 
meridian light of Evangelism after a mental struggle (in the beginning of 


utility of mathematics, and the certainty of | 


Chemistry and | 


November 1809 to December 1810. Henceforth, literary and scientific 
| fame were subordinate to his efforts as a minister of the gospel. The 
idea of eternity was ever present to his mind, as a motive principle of 
action; not gloomily, but ardently and according to his genial tempera- 
ment. The energy which had hitherto diffused itself into many currents 
now flowed in the channel of pulpit and practical devotion, becoming 
deeper and stronger for the concentration. But “even in our ashes 
live their wonted fires,"—he thought he might retain political economy, 
as he somewhat naively writes in his journal. 
“* August 21st.—Have conceived the idea of abandoning severe mathematics, 
| and expending my strength upon theological studies. Eminence in two depart- 
ments Is scarcely attainab'e. Let me give my main efforts to religion, and fill up 
| my evenings with miscellaneous literature. The sacrifice is painful, but I must 
not harass and enfeeble my mind with too much anxiety: and let me leave my- 
self entire for all those discussions which are connected with the defence of Chris- 
tianity, the exposition of its views, and the maintenance of its interests as af- 
fected by the politics or philosophy of the times. The business of our Courts 
and the dignity of our Establishment wil] of course afford a most auimating sub- 
ject for the joint exercise of speculation and activity. O my God, prosper me in 
all my laudable underta , and Jet Thy glory and the good of mankind be the 
uttermost concern of my heart. Political economy touches upon religious esta- 
blishments, and a successful or original speculation in this department may throw 
an éclat over my ecclesiastical labours.’” 








The employment of his varied acquirements and extraordinary energy 
| upon one subject, gave Chalmers more fame than he might perhaps have 
acquired had he continued to disperse his powers. His reputation as a 
pulpit orator grew apace; while he had in the Bible Society, the manage- 
| ment of the poor, and the public business of the church, enough to give 
stimulus to his mind, and to bring him before the public in a larger ca- 
pacity than that of parish minister. The consequence was, his removal to 
Glasgow, under circumstances of great independence on his part; for he 
refused to give his friends a promise that he would accept if elected. He 
left the decision to “the Lord” when the time came; though, we sus- 
pect, with something of a foregone conclusion in favour of the great 
city. It was, however, 4 momentous decision, in which his friends and 
| family had their say, His elder brother, James, who had settled in 
| London and forsaken the Presbyterian for the Episcopalian Church, ad- 
dressed to him a manly and sensible letter; but could not see “the future 
in the instant””—he saw what Mr. Chalmers was, not what Dr. Chalmers 

| was to be. London, November 26, 1814. 
“Dear Thomas—I am much concerned to learn that the allurements of the 
perishable mammon are likely soon to have an effect upon you, and make you re- 
sign all your earthly comforts and domestic quiet; but I still hope that you will 
look before you leap, and think better of the business before you accept of any 
nonsense that may be offered. A sitnation of an additional 1001 a year may 
perhaps be held out to you; but you should take into the account how far that 
situation may expose you to expenses exceeding the addition of income which it 
| renders—what company and coanexions it may lead you into—how far it may en- 
croach upon the time which you have hitherto allotted for study, or devoted to 
t i learments of domestic life—what effect the sudden change 





the pleasures and ¢ 
re a a quiet country life to the din and bustle of the great city is likely to have 
upon you—and how far you think you can relish the formal and empty ceremo- 
| nious fal lal of refiuement when compared to the honest but humble society to 
which you have been accustomed at Kilmany. Besides, Kilmany is the place 
where you began your career. The Reverend Mr. Chalmers of Kilmany is known; 
his fame is fur spread, his character is respected, his reputation established, and 
his abilities acknowledged and admired. But the Reverend Mr. Chalmers of 
Glasgow is another person: he has to begin the world afresh; and there is no 
doubt but he will be considered in the literary as well as religious world as a very 
different man from his Reverence of Kilmany. Shining abilities are natarally 
looked for and expected to be met with at the seat of learning, and of course are 
not estimated so highly as when they proceed from humble life. Think of all 
these things, and consider also how greatly it will add to your character, that in- 
stance of self-denial which your refusal of the offer will not fail to impress on the 
minds of all who know you and have heard of you. Keep fast by what you have 
got, and be cou.tented still to remain the minister of Kilmany; and leave Glasgow 
to those hunters after the world and vaiu-glory who may be disposed to throw 
themselves in its way. Never you mind the call of the Lord, as it is called, but 
| think of * * *. Excuse all | have said on the subject. I have no other view 
than your own happiness; for | am convinced that if you do accept of this offer, 
you sacrifice your comfort and happiness for ever. You will have no time for 
study; you will be deprived of all the comforts of a home, for you will be con- 
tinually carried down a current of formal visits and complimentary calls, and in- 
vitations, and Lotherations of all sorts. Let Zachariah Boyd look somewhere else 
for an interpreter of his works, and not insult Kilmany with any such application. 
I hope to hear from you before long; and 1 trust your letter will inform me that 
you have declined the offer, both on your own account, and on account of the An- 
struther folks, who would be much hurt at your leaving the neighbourhood. I 
beg you to write soon; and I remain, dear Thomas, your aflectionate brother, 
“James CHALMERS.” 
From his brother's reply, one of the letters of James on this subject 
appears to be missing. 
“Thus far can we go along with one another; but I am afraid no further 
Glasgow is not a | It is greatly more la- 











better situation in point of emolument. 
borious; and I will have to maintain a constant struggle with the difficulties you 
insist upon. Yet I think it my duty to go: but were I to unfold all the motives 
to you, | fear, from the strain of your two last letters, that you would positively 
not understand me. Ido not pretend any call of Providence in the shape of a 
vision or a voice; yet surely, if Providence overrule all events—if the appoint- 
ment in question is an event I had no hand in—if, during the whole progress of 
the steps which led to it, I cautiously abstained from giving any encouragement 
to the electors—would not tell them whether I would take it or turn from it, but 
left it a question quite undecided till Providence brought it to my door; then, if 
there is no intimation of the will of Providence here, it must follow, either that 
events afford no interpretation of that will, or (what, I fear, falls in with the 
practical Atheism of many) God has no share in the matter at all: He is deposed 
fron His sovereignty, and the solemn assertion that not a que falleth to the 
ground without His appointment is a nullity and a falsehood. I do not say that 
this argument should supersede others, but it ought to have a place and a reality 
in every Christian deliberation. 

Such is the outline—and a very slender outline—of the career of 
Thomas Chalmers up to his thirty-fifth year. But even if the events of 
his life could have been narrated more fully in our space, it is not so 
much in them that the interest of the work before us and the merits of 
the biographer consist. It is in the full exhibition of a very remarkable 
character—the exhibition, very often, of the minutest working of his 
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mind—that forms the primary interest of the biography. A secondary, 
though probably undesigned attraction, is in the picture of Scottish cha- 
racter and society for nearly a quarter of a century, when Scottish so- 
ciety was in a transition state. His various studies and pursuits, his lec- 
tures both in and out of the pulpit, made Chalmers a sort of centre, 
round which friends and opponents gathered. We have thus something 
like a mixed comedy, alternately grave and ludicrous, in which many 
characters and many kinds of life pass before the reader. The style of | 
Dr. Hanna’s narrative is terse and manly; and he effectively indicates 
the pith of his story, whether humorous or serious. But his great merit | 
lies in the mastery of his subject and the management of his materials. | 
The mode in which he handles complex subjects so as to place them 
plainly before the reader, and the way in which he suspends chronology 
to bring remarkable circumstances effectively together, is akin to the art 
that produces the episode and retrospection of epic poetry. 

In his youth Dr. Chalmers was several times in England, but not much 
further South than Liverpool. In his twenty-seventh year he visited 
London, and the elaborate journal he kept of his tour is very interesting. 
It vividly conveys the impression which the full-dress style of English 
scenery and English mansions left upon his mind; and it brings up 
things which the present generation only know by report. Blenheim 
was the first seat that greatly struck him; and it inspired a passage 
that may be quoted as a fine specimen of his composition. 

“* The pleasure I felt was heightened by a variety of circumstances which sup- | 
my associations of grandeur. In addition to the stateliness of actual display, I 

had the recollection of its origin, the immortality of its first owner, the proud 
monument of national glory, the prospect not of a house, or scene, or a neigh- | 
bourhood, but the memorial of those events which had figured on the high theatre 
of war and of politics, and given a turn to the history of the world. The statue 
of Louis XIV. placed upon the South front, and taken from the walls of Tournay, | 

ives an air of magnificence far beyond the mere power of form or of magnitude. | 

t is great not as a visible object, but great as a trophy, great as it serves to illus- | 
trate the glory of England, and the prowess of the first of warriors. I spent two 
hours in the garden. Never spot more lovely—never scenes so fair and captivat- 
ing. I lost myself in an elysium of delight, and wept with perfect rapture. My 
favourite view was down the river, from the ground above the fountain. The 
setting sun gleamed on the gilded orbs of Blenheim; through the dark verdure of 
trees were seen peeps of water and spots of grassy sunshine; the murmurs of the | 
waterfall beneath soothed every anxiety within me; the bell of the village-clock | 
sent its music across the lake on my left. I sat motionless, and my mind slum- 
bered in a reverie of enchantment.’ ” 

In London he exhibited the same activity as everywhere else: but we 
will pass theatres, elections, and sights, for his Sunday trip to Windsor. 
A year or two later, such a jaunt would not have been indulged in, nor 
would the indulgence of others have passed without grave remark. 

“Saturday, May 16th.—I arrived at Windsor at seven; ran up to the Castle ; 
got admittance by the porter (1s.); and was shown by the chambermaid (1s. 6d.) 
through the public rooms. The paintings I did not see to advantage, from the 
lateness of the hour; but was particularly struck with the magnificence of St. | 
George's Hall, and the finished elegance of the King’s audience-chamber. In one 
of the rooms, I was pointed out the Duke of Marlborough’s annual quit-rent for | 
Blenheim, a small flag highly decorated. I went down to the terrace; and as I 
walked along the North of the Castle, I swore in the gladness of my heart that 
there was never scene so sweet or fair. You have an exquisite view below the | 
eminence, of the Castle, the windings of the Thames, Eton College and Chapel. | 
The vivid green seen in patches through the fringe of luxuriant branches—the 
extensive lawns below, on which the peaceful cattle were grazing—the hum of 
the village—the grand association of Majesty—his piety and amiable character— 
his selection of this quiet retirement as a refuge from the cares and the oe 
of royalty—threw me into a train of emotions, soothing, tranquil, and elevating. 
I returned to the Hero Inn, where I got a snug room, a substantial supper, and a 
comfortable bed. 

“* Sunday, May 17th.—Went to the King’s private chapel; where, at half-past 
eight, I was gratified with the entrance of their Majesties and the Princess Eliza- 
beth. His manner is devotional and unaffected. I heard them all repeat the 
service most distinctly; and was much pleased with their frank, easy, and bene- 
volent appearance. ‘The view of Twickenham was most charming. Tope’s house 
was among the delightful residences that we gazed on with rapture from the op- 
posite side. The river was enshrined with pleasure-boats; and the gay London 
parties, walking and crinking tea on both sides, gave cheerfulness and animation 
tothe prospect. The idea, however, of vicinity to the metropolis, pollutes all our 
rural impressions of this fascinating scene—takes off from all that pure interest 
which the idea of simplicity confers, and mingles with original nature tie vices, 
profligacy, and corruptions of civilized life. We ascended Richmond Hill; eyed | 
with rapture the country before us; saw in the rich scene that presented itself 
the wealth of the first city in the world, spreading its embellishment over the 
neighbourhood. Took a boat to Kew when we passed Isleworth, and had a 
charming sail down the river. From Kew we coached it to town, and reached 
Walworth by eleven in the evening.’ ” 


The journals of religious converts—of “ brands snatched from the 
burning "—have been printed so often that little novelty in kind could be 
looked for ; but in the case of Chalmers there is unusual freshness and 
interest from the character of the man. The mass of people who write 
these confessions are more or less of mystics: it is the outpouring of | 
reverie, very often of verbiage. In Chalmers there is unsparing critical 
analysis of his own conduct, a searching dissection of his new faith ; with 
one example of which we conclude our extracts. 

“¢ May 3d.—I gave an hour in the forenoon to devotion; of which the following 
is the record. At the commencement felt my heart strongly occupied with my mis- 
understanding with ——. Prayed against this ; that my main anxiety may be about 
God, and not men, and that I may be so filled with charity and forgiveness, as to be 
in a state of preparation for bringing my gift before the altar. Prayed for God's | 
blessing and presence through the whole exercise. Prayed for the correction of 
my defects, my want of taste for spiritual and divine objects, my distance from 
God, my want of those impressions of reality and importance which should ac- 
company the whole of my intercourse with Him. Prayed for the correction of my 
faults in reference to my brethren of mankind, and, in particular, for grieving the | 
Holy Ghost, whose fruits are long-suffering and gentleness, by clamour and wrath 
and bitterness. Prayed for the substitution of right principles, in place of those 
wrong ones which obtained in the case of ——; and that I may be without un- 
charitableness to man on the one hand, and a sinful fear of man on the other. 
This led me to a train of feeling and speculation about this affair which I in- 
dulged in, even on my knees; and the result was a plan which I think it would be 
advisable to adopt in reference to ——, and that is, a full and explanatory letter. 
O God forgive me what is wrong in this wandering ; and, as I prayed for wisdom, am 
I to take this plan as Thy ae. and to proceed upon it accordingly ? My be- 
ginning acquaintance with God as He lays Himself before me in the Old Testament 





| interest from their connexion with his life. 
| singly, had only a literary or a theological value: considered with the 
occasion of their production, they have a homefelt interest,—like the dif- 


| theme. 


| predominate over landscape. 


| servances he grew up indifferent and prayerless. 





is, I hope, putting to flight my metaphysical difficulties about sin. I am p i 
more upon first principles, and not consuming my time and strength so much in spe- 
culating about them. Thought of my relative duties. Prayed for a due discharge 
of them, and for the welfare and prosperity of those who are the objects of them 
This carried in it intercession for parish, church, family, friends, and acquaint. 
ances. Thought of the general interests of Christianity; prayed for its exten. 
sion, for the removal of the obstructions which now lie in its way, for the prospe- 
rity of religious societies. Concluded with a prayer for forgiveness, and for a 
blessing on the whole exercise. 

“* May 5th—This day isan epoch in my life. My dear Grace had a daughter 
and I have to bless God for an answer to my prayers in giving her a safe and easy 
delivery. O my God, perfect her restoration to health, and carry her in safety 
through the remainder of her trials. I dedicate this child to Thee, and pray for 
wisdom and ability as well as zeal in the great work of bringing her up in Thy 
nurture and admonition. Insert the following as a memorandum, which may iy. 
terest my daughter when she comes to understand it. é 

“* Born about five minutes before two in the afternoon ; and I was employed at 
the time in correcting for the press the second paragraph about the contempt in- 
curred by missivnaries, in my sermon on Ps. xli, 1.’” 

Among the materials for this varied volume are the Posthumous 
Works (and indeed all the works) of Dr. Chalmers; which receive new 
Some of them, looked at 


ference between a distant occurrence and family events. 


THE NILE BOAT.* 

Mr. Bartert is known to the public as a traveller who can impart 
freshness and interest to beaten routes, by the vivacity of his mind and his 
artistical training. Wherever form or description is the essence of his 
subject, the eye of the artist enables him to select the characteristic 
traits, while his literary ability presents them with graphic effect. Often 
as the Desert and Mount Sinai have been visited of late years, Mr. 
Sartlett gave novelty and infurmation to what would appear an exhausted 
In The Nile Boat, he has rendered attractive the still triter 
subject of a steam voyage from Marseilles to Alexandria, the passage 
thence to Cairo, an ascent of the Nile, with an exploration of Egyptian 
antiquities, 

In addition to his natural and professional advantages, Mr. Bartlett 
has the experience of a traveller aud a knowledge of the East. He 
can adapt himself to circumstances, and bring out the qualities of the 
persons with whom he comes in contact; while his familiarity with the 
East has given him great advantages over a raw tourist in casual 
meetings with the people. He has also, be it said, the experience of a 
bookmaker ; he knows what to put in, and what to leave out. 

The illustrations are another feature of Mr. Bartlett’s works ; being 
really illustrations, not plates inserted; the text and the plates be- 
long to each other. This is more especially the case with the volume 
before us; where street views, buildings, ruins, and water scenery, 
Of course there is 10 comparison between 
Mr. Bartlett’s octavo and the splendid folios that have been published 
on the Egyptian monuments; but it presents a very good idea of the 
subject upon a small scale. The artist is also displayed in the descriptive 
comments: we not only have the impression made upon the mind, bat 
the cause of it. Information is given from the works of Sharpe, Wilkin- 
son, and others: at the same time, modern Egypt is not overlooked. 
The street scenes of Cairo and Alexandria convey a lively idea of Egyptian 
life and Oriental architecture, if the squaliduess and inferior material are not 
sunk in the plates. For their accuracy of form Mr. Bartlett vouches : 
“ the whole of the illustrations were drawn upon the spot, many with the 
camera lucida.” Were it not for the intelligible though subdued descrip- 
tion of certain Oriental practices, Zhe Nile Boat would be a capital sub- 


| stitute for the Annuals. It is a handsomer book for the table ; the plates 


are much more numerous and interesting ; the literature is at once instruc- 
tive and amusing. The book is a compendious coup-d’eil of Egypt as it is. 

Besides all these, there are the story and incidents of a book of travels, 
with sketches of manners and society: for Mr. Bartlett can perceive the 
mental and moral characteristics as well as those of the external form. 
This is a smart little portrait of the gamin of Cairo. 

“ The Caireen donkey-boy is quite a character, and mine in particular was a 
perfect original. He was small and spare of frame; his rich brown face relieved 


| by the whitest of teeth and the most brilliant black eyes; and his face beamea 


with a merry yet roguish expression, like that of the Spanish or rather Moorish 
boy in Murillo’s well-known masterpiece, with whom he was probably of cognate 
blood. Living in the streets from infancy, and familiar with all the chances of 


| out-door life and with every description of character,—waiting at the door of a 


mosque or a café, or crouching in a corner of the bazaar,—he had acquired a tho- 
rough acquaintance with Caireen life; and his intellect, and I fear his vices, had 
become somewhat prematurely developed. But the finishing-touch to his educa- 
tion was undoubtedly given by the European travellers whom he had served; aud 
of whom he had, with the imitativeness of his age, picked up a variety of little 
accomplishments, particularly the oaths of different languages. His audacity had 
thus become consummate; and I have heard himsend his fellows to as 
coolly and in as good English as any prototype of our own Metropolis. His 
Mussulman prejudices sat very loosely upon him, and in the midst of religious ob- 
With this inevitable laxity of 
faith and morals, contracted by his early vagabondage, he at least acquired an 
emancipation from prejudice, and displayed a craving after miscellaneous informa- 
tion, to which his European masters were often tasked to contribute. Thrown 
almost in childhood upon their own resources, the energy and perseverance of 
these boys is remarkable. My little lad had, for instance, been up the country 
with some English travellers, in whose service he had saved four or five hundred 





| piastres, (41. or 5/.,) with which he bought the animal which I bestrode: on whose 


sprightliness and good qualities he was never tired of expatiating, and with the pro- 
ceeds of whose labour he supported his mother and himself. He had but one habitual 
subject of discontent—the heavy tax imposed upon his donkey by Mehemet Ali; 
upon whom he invoked the curse of God,—a curse, it is to be feared, uttered not 
loud but deep by all classes save the employés of Government. His wind and 
endurance were surprising: he would trot after his donkey by the hour together; 
urging and prodding it along with a pointed stick, as readily in the burning sandy 
environs, and under the noon-day sun, as in the cool and shady alleys of the 
crowded capital; running, dodging, striking, and shouting with all the strength 
of his lungs, through the midst of its labyrinthine obstructions.” 

* The Nile Boat; or Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett, Author of 
“ Forty Days in the Desert.” Tublished by Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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—— 
In all countries the national prejudices linger longest amongst the poor, 
and Egypt is not an exception to the rule. True Mahometanism, which 
is leaving most other classes, takes refuge with the boatmen of the Nile. 
« Tracking is toilsome for the men, and small is the progress thus made against 
the current: a new source of delay also has arisen in the Ramadan, the ‘ month of 
fasting,’ whose inauspicious moon succeeded this night. My servant isa rigid and 
jous Mussulman, and pilgrim to boot; several times a day he prostrates himself 
upon the deck. Happily, his zeal in my service seems to keep pace with his 
piety, and his fury against the worthless Reis more than equals the fervour of his 
prayers. I was condoling with him on the hardship of preparing so many good 
dishes, of which he could not partake on account of his religious principles; when 
he gravely smiled, and assured me that I was under a mistake, there being a 
special exemption in behalf of travellers, who, in consideration of their fatigues, 
were allowed to perform their month's fasting by future instalments, & discretion, 
in the same manner as Sancho liquidated his thousand lashes. I asked if this 
merciful provision also extended to the Reis and sailors: but this idea he indig- 
nantly repudiated ; as they were on/y iabouring in their ordinary vocation, the ex- 
emption did not apply to them; and this curious distinction without a difference 
themselves admitted, all but the Reis himself—a man of no religion—a practical 
infidel—a Kafir, as Saline indignantly told him, who, instead of religiously work- 
ing and not eating, would only eat and not work, sleeping like a dog during the 





greater part of the day. The rest, from the old steersinan to the last of the crew, | 


never, tomy knowledge, infringed in the slightest instance the terrible rigour of 
this prohibition: the cravings of hunger they indeed contrived in some measure 
to satisfy, by taking their meals shortly before sunrise; but, with their beloved 
Nile at hand, not a drop of water passed their lips during the burning summer's 
day; nor were they even free to amuse the vacuum of their stomachs by the 
fumes of the consoling pipe: listless and languid, they laboured at the toilsome 
tracking as usual, though with diminished energy, until the hour of sunset. 


Then the welcome pipe might safely be taken up; for 1 remarked they always | 


began with it; and after their temperate meal they were full of merriment, sing- 
ing often toa late hour in the night. I frequently endeavoured insidiously to 
undermine the faith of the poor old steersman with arguments of expediency 


drawn from his weakness and from the compassion of Allah, urging him to take | 


the food which his infirmities really required: but he remained impenetrable to all 
my infidel solicitations and tempting offers.” 

It is probable that the Western peoples have little conception of the 
true state of social morals in the East, from the difliculty of stating the 
truth without offending. Polygamy—the practical if not theological no- 
tion of the soulless nature of women—the absence of intellectual pursuits 
in all classes—the fineness of the climate, which does not require the hard 
labour of Northern regions—with the system of domestic slavery, mild as 
it is—corrupt society to its very core. We have often had descriptions 
of dancing-girls, but we never before saw the sensual character of the 
exhibition and its admirers so clearly brought out. 

“ About noon the following day, we saw the groves and minarets of Beni-souef, 
the first tewn of importance on the Western bank of the Nile. A few articles of 
provision were wanting, and the boai was towed onto the usual landing- place; 
while I preferred walking along the shore. I found it so excessively hot as to 
wish myself back again; and was about to hail the vessel, when the sound of 
music caught my ears, and I perceived an assemblage of people under the shade 
of a cluster of sont-trees near the river, and, rising now and then over their heads, 
the braceleted arms and castanets of the famous ‘Ghawazee,’ or dancing-girls; 
who, banished from the capital, were forced to carry their voluptuous allurements 
further up the river. Having often wished for an opportunity of witnessing their 
performances, I slipped among the miscellaneous assemblage who clustered 
around an elevated platform on which the girls were dancing, and, as I flattered 
myself, unperceived; for on such occasions as these, one is not curious to be con- 
spicuous. But my Frank hat, and the umbrella which I carried on account of 
the heat, betrayed me; and an officer of the Pasha, leaping up from his seat, 

ushed aside the rabble, and, taking me by the hand, hoisted me up on the plat- 
ion and made me sit down by his side: a distinction which I was equally un- 
willing to accept or without offence unable to decline. 

“ The stage or platform might have been some thirty feet square, partly over- 
shadowed with trees, and partly covered with a rude awning of palm leaves; yet 
the heat was almost overpowering: the river floated slowly past like boiling oil, 
and the distance was one undistinguishable blaze of heated mist. Around the 
platform were grouped a number of the Pasha’s officers, civil and military, some 
on low seats, and others squatted on the ground. The most part seemed men 
grown grey under a system of cruel oppression, of which they were the agents: 
their faces were grave to coldness, hard and cruel lines were about their eyes and 
mouths, and they rarely moved a muscle but when some little by-play of the dan- 
cers specially addressed to themselves brought a hideously sensual smile across 
their pallid faces, 


children of all ages, equally intent upon enjoying what may be considered the 
national dance. The two dancing-girls who were ministering to the delight of 
this respectable audience seemed half overcome with the heat, the excitement, 
and raki, which an old white-bearded fellow from a neighbouring café 
administered at the end of every dance. They had once been handsome, 
but were now, though young, decidedly us¢, worn out with early profligacy, and 
bedaubed ad nauseam with a thick layer of vermillion. Their dress consisted of 


very large loose trousers of silk, and a tight-bodied vest open at the bosom, and | 


having long sleeves, with a large shawl wreathed round and supporting their lan- 
uid figures: they were also profusely decorated with gold coins and bracelets. 


When I ascended to my post of honour, or rather humiliation, they were merely | 


figuring in lazy and somewhat graceful attitudes around the platform, clicking 
their castanets, and exchanging speaking glances with the hoary sinners around ; 
but on my seating myself, one of them saluted ine with a pas of such an equally 
original and unequivocal character as elicited a burst of laughter and applause 
from old and young, brought the blood inte my cheeks, and made me wish myself 
anywhere else than where I was. The dance then began: but I am not going, 
like some travellers, to give what Byron calls ‘a chaste description’ of it: suffice 
it to say, that at first modestly coquettish, it became by degrees the excitement 
of wanton phrensy, and at length died away in languor.” 

Besides the use made of his works in the course of the travels, Mr. 
Sharpe supplies an Historical Introduction, which gives a sketch of Egyp- 
tian history from the earliest ages to the Mahometan conquest ; and as Mr. 
Bartlett introduces a good deal of modern history into the text, the reader 
has a summary of the subject. 
the literary character of the book depends upon that matter which is more 


directly the product of observation. 


NEWMAN ON THE NATIONAL DEBT.* 
Tuts tract is entitled to more notice than pamphlets usually receive, not 
only for its literary merits, but for the precise logic and lofty tone 
with which it advocates doctrines respecting the National Debt that if ad- 


* On the Constitutional and Moral Right or Wrong of our National Debt. By Fran- 
cis W. Newman, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. Published by Taylor, 
Walton, and Maberly. 


These personages occupied the seats of honour; and behind | 
them, as well as below, were crowded together fellahs and boatmen, women and | 


This is useful, and gives variety ; but | 


vanced in an impudent manner and a vulgar style would have been scouted 
as downright dishonesty and “ Yankee Repudiation.” The Constitution- 
al and Moral Right or Wrong of the National Debt is an addition 
to the instances which meet the eye in various directions, of men with 
unquestionable integrity, high aspirations, and great acquirements, boldly 
breaking loose from old conventional opinions, as well in religion as in 
politics and social ethics. A time, it is to be suspected, is coming, when 
something more than “institutions” will be “put upon trial”: and that 
trial cannot be staved off by trite rhetoric, official routine, or the sheer 
abuse of party disputants. 

The arguments of Mr. Newman are logical if confined within them- 
selves ; but we look upon} his arguments as of far less consequence than 
the fact of his producing and publishing them. There are many things in 
life where argument avails little. It is not argument that induces 
men to marry, or to fight a duel, or volunteer on a forlorn hope, or oc- 
| cupy a post under which is a mine that they know is going to be sprung: 
the mass of mankind may be said to be inaccessible to argument. Argu- 
ment, indeed, in conjunction with circumstances, may form the opinion 
that induces action; but when the Debt has nothing to depend upon but 
argument, Funds ought to be below par. 

Mr. Newman’s fundameutal position is a constitutional one,—that an 
Englishman can only be taxed by his own consent, given through his re- 
presentatives ; that the primary duty of the House of Commons is the 
| superintendence of taxation; that when it neglects this duty, it not only 

abrogates its function, but runs counter to the first principle of its exist- 
ence ; and that when it proceeds so far as to tax posterity in perpetuity, 
or even the next generation, it does what it has no right to do, and its 
acts are not binding. 

“ At the present day, there is no less disputed or disputable fact than the ex- 
clusive responsibility of that House to vote the public taxes from year to year. 
This is its indefeasible and inalienable inheritance and function, so long as the 
laws, rights, and constitution of England stand; so long as King, (or Queen,) 
Lords, and Commons, are venerated. To preserve this right intact for its suc- 
cessors, may almost be called the primary constitutional duty of the Lower House. 

“If an English House of Commons could do anything so traitorous as to pass a 
bill for vesting in the Crown or the Ministers—either for ever, or only during the 
| next session of Parliament—the right of national taxation, such a bill would be 
a gross and indefensible usurpation, and overthrowing of the fundamental law of 
the land, which, while it bids Parliament to exist, defines also the functions of 
Parliament. Every House of Commons is appointed to definite duties during its 
own term of existence; but as it is not self-originated, nor self-invested with 
power, so neither can it forbid successors to arise, or divest them of their legiti- 
mate powers. If the constitutional rights of future Parliaments are to be lessened, 
| it must be by an extraordinary national settlement, not by an ordinary process of 
| intra-parliamentary legislation. Accordingly, it would be resented as an extra- 
vagant usurpation, if the Parliament of 1850 were to enact a complete schedule 
of the taxes which shall be levied in the year 1870. This would be as truly a 
violence to the constitutiwn as if the Lords or the Queen were to vote the taxes 
instead of the Commons: and in fact, it might be used as successfully for des- 
potic purposes. The laudable desire of consulting the personal dignity and do- 
mestic independence of our S igos, has i led Parliament to infringe the 
strict limit of its power so far as to settle the Civil List prospectively during an 
| entire reign; but even this would be extremely dangerous, if a totally new spiri 
| had not come into our Sovereigns since the House of Stuart was discarded. * * * 
| “So much the more amazing is it that any Minister under such a constitution 
| should ever have undertaken to mortgage for present uses the incomings from 
| perpetual future taxation. He who asks a loan, cannot offer as security some- 
} 








thing which is not in his right or possession. If a British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on contracting a loan, were to guarantee repayment from a tax on the 
province of New York, it cannot be doubted that the Government of the United 
States would resent it, as a direct claim on our part to the sovereignty of New 
York. No less distinctly, if the same Chancellor proclaim—‘ Whosoever will pay 
me down a thousand pounds in the year 1850, shall receive forty pounds every 
year for ever out of the taxes which shall be henceforward voted, as, in particular, 
in the year 1860 "—will he be assuming for himself, and taking oy fe the 
Parliament of 1860 the authority to tax or not to tax in that year? Nor does it 
avail to say that the Minister did it by the advice of Parliament; for as no ex- 
isting House can deprive its successors of indefeasible rights, the House will be 
committing usurpation as much as the Minister. 

“tt cannot be denied that one extreme case would justify such a stretch of 
power; viz. if the State were driven to choose whether the present Parliament or 
some foreign invader should preoccupy our constitutional rights. To save the 
permanent rights of our successors, some temporary encroachment on those 
| liberties may be allowed. If the kingdom is assailed by formidable enemies who 
threaten its subversion—if the means of repelling them cannot be raised by any 
immediate taxution—if present supplies are required, which can only be had from 
abroad—if the lenders are not contented without a guarantee of longer payments 
than can fall within the few years of the existing Parliament—the combination 
of extraordinary and overwhelming difficulties might justify some usurpation. 
But in applying this concession, every link in the chain of alleged necessity must 
be rigidly proved. The necessity must be real, urgent; untractable to ordinary 
measures. An extraordinary process should be used,—such as specially consult- 
ing the Lords,—in order to mark clearly that the Commons does not affect to 
be acting ‘within its ordinary constitutional rights, as also to fence it off from 
the slippery incline of usurpation: and after the crisis is passed, a bill of indem- 
nity ought to be asked of every future Parliament, through as many years as the 
encroachment touches. //; however, in result it appears that this illegitimate fore- 
stalling of rights was ventured, not for home safety, but for foreign schemes—not 
in actual need or with actual gain, but for future and cloudy hope—or i/ the pecu- 
niary means might have been had by immediate taxation,—and (what nearly 
amounts to proof of this) /the loan was not advanced from abroad, but (whoever was 
the nominal contractor) was ultimately taken up by English subjects—or, again, if 
by mere economizing the existing revenue, resources might have been had with- 
| out borrowing,—it is manifest that a wholly needless and therefore an utterly in- 
defensible usurpation has been perpetrated, fur which the Minister deserves to be 
called to severe account. 2 

“ But even if all the links of argument are sound, and we are forced to advise 
a breach of the constitution, this will not suffice to justify any or every breach.” 

Logically the argument is sound enough, and the abstract principle 
of the exceptional case is true enough, which Mr. Newman alone admits 
to justify a debt. Both are too strict for practice. In war, we must do 
what we can; a “foreign invader” must be expelled, how we can. Men 
| wisely part with a limb to save life, although the bad condition of the 

limb may have been caused by their own folly. The constitutional 
axiom is truly stated; but it originated in a dread that the Crown 
and its Ministers might apply the taxes levied to purposes of tyranny, cor- 
ruption, or waste. As regards the Debt, this fear can have no place 
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after it has once been created. In its original contract there might be 
(as there generally was) corruption, and the money borrowed was often 
expended lavishly ; but the danger was not from the Crown and the 
Nobles. It may also be observed that a very constitutional spirit 
prompted the creation. Our ancestors revolted and fought to avoid 
taxes; their successors borrow. 

But, without a joke, there is something higher and better in hi? than 
law and logic. Permanenee and security are the main elements of na- 
tional existence ; and if Mr. Newman’s low Radical argument, loftily re- 


vived, is to be pushed as far-as it will go, there will not be much of | 


either. Honour, character, and public faith, are matters to be struggled 
for, even at the expense of inconvenience or pressure. Necessity, in- 
deed, has no law, and not much sense of anything; and necessity at 
some time or other may induce a national bankruptcy: but it will be the 
growing poverty of the country that will render arguments for this bank- 
tuptcy palatable, not the arguments that will induce the bankruptey. 
Mr. Newman, indeed, does not argue in favour of actual repudiation. 
It is his professed object to guard against it by sounding an alarm in 
time. 

“ The case then stands thus. 
coming times, to leave off the usurpation of their rights: we have a SECONDARY 
duty of equity and expediency towards the public creditor, to pay him, if we can, 
twenty shillings in wed gy 3 Of these two duties, the first is to be performed 
at any rate; the second, so far as possible without violation of other equities. 
it be really impossible, then, on every moral ground, we are clear from fault in 
paying a percentage only of the Debt, and so terminating it. We may, however, 
treat it as perfectly certain, that those who now cry out that greater economy 
cannot be attained, and will hear of nothing but perpetual dividends,—if a new 
Parliament were to vote that ‘ constitutional right demands a termination of all 
payments for debt within thirty years’ time at farthest,—these same men would 
quickly discover with Mr. Cobden, that ten millions a year can be saved out of 
our present expenditure, and that nine of these millions should be added to the 
yearly dividends, so as to pay off the whole debt in thirty years. To fix sixty 
years (or two generations) for the limit of time, seems to me to be straining our 
rights over posterity to the utmost; for to dictate to a third generation is mon- 


us. 

“ Nothing but necessity could have justified our predecessors in leaving us this 
t; yet no necessity existed. Nothing but necessity can now justify us in 
transmitting it to our successors; yet no necessity exists. It is not necessity, but 
pride, ambition, desire of patronage, or sinister private interest, which keeps up 
the vast expenses of our Colonial empire, and our Army and Navy. * * * 
“ The way to proceed in Parliament seems manifest, viz. to press forwards a 
vote, that no payments can be guaranteed for the Debt after a fixed duy,—say, 
after January 1st 1880; leaving the Ministry to find out by what subsidiary 
measures they may then best reconcile the interests and the rights of the tax- 
payer and the public creditor. Of course such a vote cannot be carried until there 
1s force sufficient to displace one Ministry and seat another; but a very small 
energetic minority, by wielding at the same time a declaratory law, such as was 


above imagined, ‘ that no Parliament has constitutional power to dictate to its | 
successors concerning the taxes to be levied, &c.,’ would excite so much uneasi- | 
ness and alarm in Whigs or Tories, that it would before long be taken up as a 


Ministerial measure. So great is the force of simple truth. 


“ Before sounder principle can become victorious, another useful enactment | 


might at once obtain favour with a generation that is accustomed to forestal- 
ments. About one-half of the Terminable Annuities will expire in 1840, and the 
rest will rapidly follow. May we not assume that a large majority in Parliament 
would assent to a —— bill, enacting that the annual two, three, four mil- 
lions, which will thus accrue to the Exchequer, should not be remitted to the pub- 
lic, but applied to convert a new portion of the Debt into a terminable form? If 
we wait till 1860, there will be far greater unwillingness than now to pass such a 


bill. At present to propose it needs little boldness; it will entail Jittle loss of | 


ely with the mass of the unthinking; and, if brought forward by an un- 
ial person, is not likely to meet strenuous Ministerial opposition.” 

This proposal is a type of Mr. Newman's mind ; which looks at logical 
theory rather than at whatis practically wanted or attainable. It is not 
acts of Parliament that we want, but a resolute principle of action. If opi- 
nion remained as careless about the matter as it is now, the law of 1850 
would be abrogated in 1860, as analogous laws have been before. In fact, 
it is in the fillip this pamphlet may give to publie opinion on the subject of 
the Debt that its utility consists; not in its argument upon the “ right or 
wrong,” or in the author’s Parliamentary and financial suggestions. Any 
unbiassed observer of public affairs will cheerfully go along with all Mr. 
Newman says on the profligacy shown by Ministers and Parliaments in con- 
tracting the Debt, and the apathy, to use the mildest term, exhibited by 
the people. They may even go beyond him. In times of war, especially 
against such opponents as Louis the Fourteenth, the Committee of Public 


Safety, and Napoleon Bonaparte, men act under a pressing necessity, | 


which urges them to do what they can, not what they would. Under 
the Tory Governments, after the Peace some reduction »as made in both 
the capital and interest of the Debt, by reducing the dividends on the 


Five and Four per Cents, and by keeping up for a short time an actual | 


sinking-fund of three millions. During Peel's last Ministry, a large saving 
was made in interest by the reduction of the Three-and-a-half per 
Cents, and a trifling action on the principal by means of the sinking- 
fund available from his large surplus revenue. The Reformed Parliaments, 


the Reform and Whig Ministries, have been permitted to add more to the | 


Debt than was added by the wars and victories of Marlborough, with little 
opposition, and nothing like a distinct protest against the principle 

their conduct. Parliament quietly voted, at Ministerial bidding, 
twenty millions for Negro Emancipation—and we all know what has 
come of that; it gave a million to the Irish parsons; it saddled the 
country with the guarantee of the “ Greek Loan,” which will most pro- 
bably turn out a couple of millions more. The other day it recklessly 
voted ten millions for Irish distress, which morally was aggravated by 
the money, and which economically speaking was not in the long run re- 
lieved. The precise amount added to the Debt from that deficiency of 
income over expenditure which year after year has accompanied Whig 
management of the finances, is difficult to tell, owing to a juggle with 


the Savings Banks and the absence of distinct record: it cannot be much | 
less than ten millions, it is probably more. Thus we have an addition | 


of upwards of forty millions to the National Debt during some fifteen 
years of Whig rule; for it is a remarkable fact that when the Wiigs have 
been out of office the Debt has been diminished. 


We have a rrmany daty of justice towards | 


What renders ts apathy to financial incapacity and the 1ucrease ot the 
Public Debt more remarkable is, that the case is not so hopeless as it 
might seem. ‘The payments on account of the whole “ Debt” for the 
year 1848 were about twenty-eight millions and a half; but of this 
nearly one-sixth was xo¢ permanent. The Perpetual Annuities were 
somewhat less than twenty-four millions ; the interest on Exchequer Bills, 
790,000/ ; the Terminable and Life Annuities, which drop at a fixed 
or with the lives on which they are granted, about 3,800,000/. The Ex. 
chequer Bills are as much a debt as any other, but they are as different ag 
' a business bill and a mortgage ; nor can they altogether be dispensed 
| with. In the course of twenty years, the annual charge on account of 
the Debt would be reduced to about twenty-four millions, if it were let 
alone, exclusive of any decrease by reduction of the interest, or purchases 
of Stock from the surplus revenue. Every year, too, a self-acting pro. 
cess is going on to a varying but considerable amount. Any individual 
may convert his permanent Stock into an annuity on his own (or any. 
body’s life, the converter receiving a larger annual income, which ceases 
altogether when the “life drops.” And as Government offers advantages 
| and security beyond private companies, a good trade is done in this 
way. There is of course no hocus-pocus saving by this mode: the Debt 
is diminished by means of a larger annual payment for a time; but the 
| principle is self-acting, and the weight unfelt, as the annual savings from 
| dropped lives about balance the additions. If Mr. Cobden and the country 





f | will adda sinking-fund of one, two, or three millions a year, so much the 


| better : the Debt would be brought down more quickly. But it is obvious, 
| that if incapable placemen are permitted to meet their difficulties by 
| “drawing” on the public credit, the Debt will increase much faster than 
| Death aud Time can diminish it. 

It is on this ground that we chiefly attach importance to Mr. New- 
man’s pamphlet. If his startling doctrines and powerful style should 
rouse the attention of the public, and compel attention to Parliamentary 
and Ministerial dealings with the Debt, he will have done the public a 
service. If not, it is probable that some gloomy morning his conclusions 
may be carried out, whatever may be thought of his majors and minors. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside. Written 

by Herself. In three volumes. 

Rough and Smooth; a Novel. By the Author of “ Recollections of a French 

Marcbioness.” In three volumes. 
[ The “ idea” of Rough and Smooth is taken from “ The Gamester,” with modern 
modifications and complications, that lower without benefiting the original theme. 
Adrian Horne, the husband, is a foolish clerk; Ellen Moreton, who marries him 
against the advice of her friends, must be pronounced foolish too; the friend, Miles 
Davenport, who ruins the husband and tries to seduce the wife, is a mere sharper, 
and ends in making one of Horne. A kind of double plot, in which Richard the 
runaway brother of Adrian figures, introduces some sea adventure; and there are 
a good many scenes in the “flash” or Newgate fashion. The author has a smart 
though rather artificial style, which serves him in sketching “ characters” and 
describing scenes of a common kind of society; but he seems unequal to a fiction 
that should challenge criticism. ] 
The week has been fertile in poetry. 

Poems. By Julia Day. Second series. 

[{ These poems exhibit the same qualities as the first series: the imagery is appro- 

priate, the style gracefully simple, and a poetical feeling is displayed throughout. 

But the world looks for improvement in a writer whose first book was one rather 

of promise than of full performance save in the humbler kind of poetry: “an au- 

thor who does not advance will appear to recede.” The cause of this stationary 

| position we believe to be the great gift of a satisfied disposition; but poetry is a 
self-struggle. 

| ——“' How severely with themselves proceed 

| The men who write such verse as we can read !” 

The exceptions to our remark upon the volume are those poems which relate to 

actual life—as “The Two Maudes ”; a contrast between the condition of the bigh- 

born beauty dressed for a court-ball, and the life of the Maude who made the 

dress, and whose health and sight have sunk under her labours. ] 

The Restoration of the Jews; and other Poems. By Sir William Ash- 

burnham, Bart. 

({ This is a posthumous volume. The late Sir William Ashburnham passed his 
life in retirement, and would seem to have amused hiimself with writing poetry. 
His manuscripts were consigned to his widow for publication, and the book before 
us is a selection therefrom. The volume contains one hundred and thirty-seven 
sonnets, some miscellaneous poems, chiefly religious, and fables, songs, &c. They 
exhibit an amiable feeling, a healthy moral sense, and a full though quiet appre- 
ciation of domestic life and home duties. The style is plain, and of an old- 
fashioned school, but not bald. Had Sir William been more butfeted about, he 
| might have produced more forcible verse; for he occasionally rises to vigour,—as 

in his “ Ode on the Full of Napoleon Bonaparte,” written in May 1814.) 
Poems. By John Harwood, a Minor. 
{The principal poems in this volume are “ The Captive” and “ Basil.” The 
former is an imitation of the Giaour, as “Basil” is of Beppo and Don Juan: 
and it is not merely the style that is echoed, but the structure that is copied. 
There is sound and flueney in the smaller poems, but they are often imitative of 
something—of the ballad, or Macaulay—though the imitation may not be so ob 
vious. 

i pisodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M.E.S. Second series. 
[This volume is a great improvement on its predecessor. There is as much 
| variety, fancy, and power of popular illustration and exposition, without the 

artifice and affectations of manner that impaired the effect of the first series. 

This improvement seems to have had an influence upon both the style and the 

matter; for the style is closer, and the matter more interesting. At the same 
| time, the «writer is still too prominent; but this defect is extrinsic, and might be 
removed by revision. The typographical part of the book is very handsome: 
altogether, it will form a nice Christmas present. ] 

Edda; or the Tales of a Grandmother. History of Denmark, Second Part, 

from the Death of Canute the Great, A. p. 1035, till the Accession of the 
Oldenburgh Dynasty, A.p. 1448. Edited by Philojuvenis. 
[ The completion of a very superior book of its kind; for although apparently ad- 
dressed to the young, it is fitted for the perusal of persons of any age, as furnish- 
| ing a very good account of the history of Denmark tor three centuries. } 
Olla Podrida. By Captain Marryat, R.N., C.B., Author of “ Peter Sim- 
le,” &c. 





The compression into a single neat volume of the selection from his fugitive 
rs that Marryat collected and reprinted nearly ten years ago. 
An Introduction to the Study of the Mind. Designed especially for the 
| Seuior Classes in Schools. By Daniel Bishop. 
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a 
IntusTRATED WoRKS AND FRINTs. 


The Book of Ruth. Mustrated by the Lady Augusta Cadogan. 
Published, we presume, on account of the success attained by Lady Waterford. 


Loder is simply and intelligently told in a series of eight designs, here etched. | 


An artistical haod is traceable in the forms. The fair amateur has been imbued 
with a strong feeling derived from the old masters, and has caught a little of their 
mapner in conception, action, and composition ; insomuch that some of the figures 
tell decidedly as reminiscences. The action is not always justified by anatomical 

cticability. The design rey resenting the exode of Kuth, particularly, ex- 
emplifies these defects. But Lady Auguste Cadogan really possesses a faculty of 
cultivated imagination which seine of our professed artists might envy, with a 
certain freedoin and vigour of design which ought to spur her to further study. It 
js stated in the volume that itis “ published for the benefit of charitable institu- 
tions in the parish of Lower Chelsea.” 

Fruits from the Garden and the Field. 


| 


General Alexander Cosby Jackson, Lieutenant R.N., to Mary Susannah, eldest daugh- 
ter of E. C. Bacon, Esq., Commander R.N. 

On the 13th, at St. Marie’s Catholic Church, Ryde, and afierwards at St. John's, 
Edward Cotterill, son of the late J. Scholefield, Esq., M.P., to Isabella, sixth daughter 
of the late John Young, Esq., of Westridge, Isle of Wight. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22d July, at Parramatta, Major George Pitt D’Arcy, formerly of the Thirty- 
ninth Regiment of Foot; in his 67th year. 

On the 22d October, on board the Midlothian, on his passage to Enviand from Sydney, 





| the Rev. Thomas Beagley Naylor, Incumbent of the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew's, 


Fraits by Mr. Owen Jones combined in graceful ornamental groups; the na- | 





tural fornis being bent, however, to a co: ional mould—as though the fruits 
bad become docile, and had grown tamely to accommodate the bookbinder. The 
colours are imparted by block-printing, with extraordinary torce and relief of 
effect, and with muc h delicacy, considering the mechanical difficulties of the pro- 
cess. The binding is stamped; and gold is plentifully used in heightening the 
ornamental! efiect. | 

The Babes ia the Wood. 
[A handsome version of Lady Waterford’s beautiful designs to the “Babes in 
the Wood,” slightly reduced in size, and coloured after the original by a process 
of printing. Thirteen blocks ure used, for an equal variety of tints. With so 

reat a number, absolute accuracy is d.fficult; and in the prints before us we see 

marks of displacement: in the design where the father is dictating his will, this 
displacement bas caused a sort of penumbra to the face of the lawyer. For simi- 
Jar reasons, the outline is less certain than it was in the etching, and the effect 
of the drawing is at once heavier and feebler. The general eflect, however, is 
rich and forcible; and as a whole the volume is a very handsome one] 

View of the Lower Harbour of Otago, from Port Chalmers. 

View of Part of Dunedin, andl ‘pperv Harbour, from Stafford Street. 
[ Scenes, very fairly portrayed, irom the fine watery expanses of the New Zeala 
coast bays, the natural harbours ich so tempt the emigrant. The lower har- 
bour is a noble landlocked sound, with ships riding at anchor in the quiet waters. ] 


ALMANACKS. 




















Letts'’s Diary, for 1850. 


: 


[ One of the numerous Diaries of Messrs. Lett, which extend from No. 1 to above | 


50, and which vary in size from a card-case to a folio. The one before us is No. 
10, one of the class recommended to clergymen, physicians, the Army and Navy, 
&c. Besides a manuscript diary of three days toan octavo page, and an almanack, 
there is a large mass of information of the kind usual in business annuals, as 
well as advertisements that have their own uses to. ] 
Letts’s Indispensable Almanactk-, for 1850. 
This contains the printed info ion mentioned above as forming part of the 
lary, with a sort of almanack journal, of a page to each month; and a line to each 
day, and columns for registering the variations of the thermometer. ] 
United Kingdom Life Assurance Alaanack, 1850. 
The Patent Journal Almanack:, 1850. 
Registration Almanack, for 1550. 
(Sheet almanacks, somewhat remarkable for conveying special information, and 
forming a mode of advertising. ‘The United Kingdom emanates from the Life 
Office of that title, and is rather a smart affair, resplendent in scarlet and gold 
borderings, besides being mounted on rollers. The calendar of The Patent Jour- 
nal is surrounded by cuts of the most sightly articles for which patents have 
been taken out. The great feature of Ze Registration Almanack is the perspi- 
cuous directions fur getting married—that is, under the Act. 
usual information of almanacks bas a reference to the special subject of the title. ] 
The ust- office Official Monthly Director. 
(A sheet published every month, coutaining all the information which the public 
need to know, and indispensable to persons with extensive correspondence. The 
calendar is the most consistent of any we ever saw. The remarkable events ure 
limited to mails due and despatched. } 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Removal of the Cholera; a Sermon. 











sy the Dean of Westminster. 


In all three the | 


A Supplement to the Revolution in Mind and Practice of the Human Race, | 


&e. By Robert Owen. 

The Law Expe nditure of Railway Companies, considered with a view to its 
speedy and effectual reduction. By Peter Isaac Macpherson. 

An Account of several cntire ly new I’utent Processes Sor Purifying the 
Waters of Cities, Towns, and Private Dwe'lings, as well as on Ship- 
board at Sea, &c. By Jon Horsley, Patentee. 

Short Essay on the Invariably Successful Treatment of Cholera with Water. 
By C. C, Schieferdecker, M.D., &c. 

Kinesipathy; or the Cure of Diseases by Specific Active and Passive Move- 

ments. By Augustus Georgii. 






BIRTHS, 

On the 25th October, on board H.M.S. Eurydice, off St. Helena, Caroline, the Wife of 
Captain Anson, of a daughter. 

On the 6:h December, at Yately Hall, Hants, the Wife of Henry Parker Collett, Esq., 
of a danghter. 

On the 7th, at Hartley Rectory, near Alton, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. John Taylor 
Plummer, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at the Salt Hill Llotel, Kingstown, County Dublin, the Marchioness of 
Worcester, of a son. 

On the Sth, in Wilton Crescent, Lady Georgiana Romilly, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Topcroft Rectory, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. J. George Jessep, of 


son. 

On the 8th, at Walthamstow House, the Wife of John Glennie Greig, Esq., LL.D., 
of a son. 

On the 9th, in Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Wy told Court, Oxon, the Wife of Major Bulkeley, of a son, 

On the 10th, at the Vicarage, Maldon, the Wife of the Rev. J. L. Prior, of a daughter. 

On the lth, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Lady Dorothy Nevill, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 13th October, at Nynee Tal, Reginald Thornton, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 

Service, fourth son of John Thornton, Esq., of Clapham, Surrey, to Louisa Fanny 





Maria, eldest davghter of Henry Luchington, Esq., of the same service, and grand- | 


daughter of Sir He nry Lushington, Bart. 

On the iith December, at St. Pancras, Arthur William Watson Smith, 
Chertsey, to Jane Mary, eldest daughter of the late William Board Edward 
Crawfurd, Esq., of Paxhill Park, Sussex. 

On the llth, at St. Luke’s Church, Cork, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Ellison Port- 
lock, Royal Engineers, to Fanny, fourth daughter of Major-General Charles Turner, 
K.H., commanding Cork district. 

On the Lith, at Christ Church, Scarborough, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Incumbent cf 
Danby, and Domestic Chaplain to the Viscount Downe, to Jane Hill, eldest daughter 
of John Hill Coulson, Esq, of Scarborough. 

On the Lith, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Captain George Collingwood 
Dickson, Twenty-third Madras Light Infantry, son of the late Admiral Sir Archibald 
Collingwood Dickson, Bart., to Henrietta Emma, eldest daughter of W. H. Frampton, 
Esq., of Hall House, Frome. 

On the Lith, at Cheltenham, William Travers Forbes, son of the late Lieutenant- 


Esq., of 
aibbs 





| 
| 


| 





Sydney ; in his 44th year. 

On the lst December, at Eeclesfield, Sarah, the Wife of Joseph Senior, nail-maker; 
in her 95th rear. 

On the 4th, the above-named Joseph Senior; in his 97th year. Evcelesfield has lost 
by his death one of the most zealous anglers and huntsmen. These sports of his youth 
were enjoyed to within eighteen months of bis death. The aged couple retained their 
reasoning faculties to the last moment of their lives. 

On the 7th, at Balan Hill, near Chepstow, Major-Gereral Sir Edward Kynton 
Williams, K.C.B., Colonel of the Eightieth Regiment ; in his 7/st year. 

On the 7th, in Wilton Place, Belgrave Square, Mrs. Isabella Dunlop; in her 90th 
year. 

On the 8th, at Cheltenham, the Lady Cecilia La Touche ; in her 84th year. 

On the Sth, at Epsom, Heury Miller, Esq., R.M., second son of the late Major-Gene- 
ral Miller, R.M. ; in his GOth year. 

On th 





9th, at Juniper Liill, Mickleham, Surrey, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry Leslie, 
Iart., late Chaplain to George the Third, youngest son of Jane Elizabeth, Countess of 
Rothes, and Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., Physician to the Court of George the Third. 

On the 9th, in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, Miss Cocker; in her 90th year. 

On the night of the 9th, supposed to have been accidentally drowned, Louis Henry 
Shadwell, Esq., second surviving son of the Vice-Chancellor of England. 

Ou the 9th, the Rev. Haugh Wynne Jones, M.A., of Treiorworth, Anglesey, Chan- 
cellor of Bangor Cathedral, Rector of Llantrisant and Aberffraw, and Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Anglesey ; in his 74th year. 

On the 10th, at Pusey, the residence of his brother-in-law, Plilip Pusey, Esq., M.P., 
the Ear! of Carnarvon ; in his 50th year. 

On the 10th, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sir James B. Urmston, formerly President of 
the H.E.1L«.’s Affairs at China; in his 67th year. 

On the tlth, at Golders Hill, Hampstead, Eleanor Fletcher, Wife of Mr. Commis- 
sioner Evans ; in her 64th year. 

On the 12th, in St. James's Park, Sir Mare Isambert Brunel, Knt., Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur, Vice-President of the Royal Society and of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, &c. ; in his 8st year. 

Lately, at Broom House, Berwickshire, Lieutenant-General James Home, late of 
the Royal Marines; in his 92d year. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wak-orrice, Dec. 7.—10th Light Drags.—Lieut. R. W. Hatticld, from the 13th 
Light. Drags. to be Lieut. vice Blair, who exchanges. 13th Light Drags.—Lieut. 
E. J. 8. Blair, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Licut. vice Hatiield, who exchanges, 
ist (or Royal) Regt. of Foot—Ensign H. W. Turner to be Adjt. vice Bidgood, who re- 
signs the Adjtey. only. 8th Foot —Major J. C. Brooke, from the 31st Foot, to be Major, 
vice Lumley, who exchanges. 24th Foot—Ensign R. H. Holland to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Selby, who retires ; Ensign C. P. Geneste, from the 17th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Holland. 3ist Foot—Major F. D. Lumley, from the 8th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Brooke, who exchanges, 32d Foot—Ensign A. D. Kirkwood, trom the 76th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Stapleton, appointed to the 43d Foot. 35th Foeot—Licut.-Col. A. Tennant, 











from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut,-Col. vice B. F. D. Wilson, who exchanges. 43d 
Foot—Lieut. D. C. Greene to be Capt. by purehase, vice Coot, who retires; Ensign 
lion. H. Wrottesley to be Licut. by purchase, vice Greene ; mm F. G. Stapleton, 

48th 


from the 32d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Lord Lurgan, appointed to the 76th Foot. 
Foot—Capt. J. W. Smith to be Major, by purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col Bruce, 
who retires; Lieut. G. A. Robinson to be Capt. by purehase, viee Smith; Knsign R. M, 
Hall to be Lieut. by purchase, viec Robinson. 64th Foot—Lnaign H. G. Grylis to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Burne, who retires; Lieut. W. Bell to be Adjt. vice Burne, 
who resigns the Adjutancy. 76th Foot—Easign Charles Lord Largan, from the 43d 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Kirkwood, appointed to the 32d Foot. 

3d West India Kegt.—Staif Assist-Surg. T. Manners to be Assist-Surg. vice Deakins, 
who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Second Lieut. W. J. Gorman to be Adjt. vice Clement, promoted, 

Unatt.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. A. Tennant, from the 35th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. with- 
out purchase, 

Brevet—To be Majors in the Army in the East Indies: Capt. G. 
lst Regt. of Bombay Native Infantry; Capt. N. Bb. Chamberlain, of 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Sarg. R. T. Deakins, from the 3d West India Regt. to be 
Assist.-Suryg. to the Forces, vice Manners, who exchanges. 


Wank-orrice, Dec. 14.—Ist Drag. Guards—Cornet R. T. Thomson to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Arkwright, who retires. 7th Drag. Guards—Capt. C. W. Thompson, 
from the Idth Light Drags. to be Capt. vice P. 8. Thompson, who exchanges, 12th 
Light Drags.—D. F. Gabbett, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Durant, pro- 
moted, 4th Light Drags.—Capt. P. 8S. Thompson, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to 
be Capt. vice C. W. Thompson, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and 
Lieut. F. Fortescue to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. E. K. W. Coke, 
who retires ; W. C. Keppell, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Fortescue. 
2d Foot—Lieut. 8. F. Jackson, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut. vice Faulkner, pro- 
moted, 4th Foot—Quartermaster T, Knott to he Ensign, without parchase, vice Gor- 
don, removed to the 6ist Foot. 6th Foot—R. Lind, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Price, dec. 14th Foot—W ‘ave, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Dodsworth, who retires. 6th Light Diags.— Lieut. R. Heaviside to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Coster, who retires; Cornet the Hon. A. A. 8. Annesley to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Heaviside; J. Smith, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Annesley. 
17th Foot—R. W. Cradock, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Heigham, promoted ; 
T. 1. Brinckman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Geneste, appointed to the 24th 
Foot. 27th Foot—Lieut. A. M. Jones, from the 75th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Mostyn, 
who exciianges; T. Magui Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gordon, who retires, 
29th Foot —Sergt.-Major E. Carter to be Ensign, without pur. vice Draper, who retires, 
35th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Flamank, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 
Tennant, promoted; Brevet Major J. Fraser to be Major, by purchase, vice Flamank, 
who retires ; Lieut. W. RK. Goate to Capt. by purchase, vice Fraser ; Ensign R. L. War- 
ren to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goate. 43d Foot—-H. Robinson, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Wrottesley, promoted. 46th Foot—A. Il, Waldy, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Pigott, who retires; KR. Liuellyn, Gent, to be Ensign, without pure 
ice Meurant, appointed to the 82d Foot. 48th Foot—J, lingtield, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hall, promoted. 55th Foot—C. J. R. Bedford, Gent, to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hume, promoted, 57th Foot--A. L. Copland, Gent, to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Bland, promoted. 58th Foot— Ensign G. H. Wynyard to be 
Licut. without purchase, vice Hay, dec. ; Ensign A. Cooper to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Wynyard, whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled, 63d Foot—Lieut. 
A. J. Le Grand to be Adjt. vice Walmsley, who resigns the Adjutantey only. 64th 
Foot—D. M. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grylls, promoted. 65th 
Foot—C, A. M. Servantes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Drought, pro- 
moted in the 53d Foot. 67th Foot—F. E. Gauntlett, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Dillon, appointed to the 74th Foot. 70th Foot —Major T. Chute to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, by purchase, vice Bigge, who retires ; Capt. E. Edwards to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Chate; Lieutenant Howe Hennis to be Capt by purchase, vice 

iwards; Ensign James Adam Rae to be Lieutenant, by purchase, viee Hennis. 
73d Foot—Lieut. J. T. Cochrane, from the 33d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice J. Court, 
who retires upon half-pay. 74th Foot—F. Kk, Thackeray, Gent. to be Ensign, by par- 
chase, vice Wilson, promoted in the 3d West India Regt. 75th Foot—Lieut. T. W. 
Mostyn, from the 27th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Jones, who exchanges. 55th Foot— 
Lord J. H. Taylour to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brown, promoted in the 7th Foot. 
87th Foot— Lieut. A. Dewar to be Capt. without purchase, vice Rich, dec.; See. Lieut. 
J. Lucas to be First Lieut. vice Dewar; Colour-Sergt. J. Wall to be Sec. Liat. vice 
Lucas. 92d Foot—E. C. B. Elphinstone, Gent. to be Ensign, vice St John, »romoted, 
97th Foot—Ensign C. E. Stainforth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Webb, who retires ; 
M. Brinkley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice E. K. Jones, promoted 

3d West India Regt—Ensign J. M. Wilson, from the 74th Foot, to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Addison, who retires. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Capt. F. H. Cox, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice 
Brevet Major Weyland, promoted. 

Unattached—Lieut. F. H. Cox, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Capt. 


without purchase. 





Malcolm, of the 
the i6ih Regt. of 












chase 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 11. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wrigley and Son, Husteds-within-Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton-yarn-doublers— 
Andrews and Wyatt, Modbury, Devonshire, lime-burners—H. and M. Walker, Leeds, 
tea-dealers—Lincoln and Bennett, Sackville Street, hatters—Davies and Maxwell, 
Neath, Glamorganshire, colliery-proprietors—Buckley and Knight, Oldham, brass- 
founders—Bullock and French, Primrose Street, iron-fence-manufacturers— Rawlinson 
and Co. Cheapside, silkmen ; as far as regards G. Boughton—Cross and Chappel, Leeds, 
American pail-manufacturers—Gamble and Lockwood, Birstal, worsted-manufacturers 
—Long and Holborow, Wootton-under-Edge, millers—Willis and Gardner, Birming- 
ham, button-manufacturers—T. and G. E. Hill, Birmingham, linendrapers—Tate and 
Co. Dukinfield, cotton-manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bowyer, WILLIAM LAKIN, Macclesfield, grocer, to surrender Dec. 31, Jan. 21: soli- 
citors, Mr. Blain, Manchester; Mr. Norris, Macclesfield ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester. 

ELLEN, Tuomas, Great Russell Street, coal-merchant, Dec. 20, Jan. 22: 
Mr. Long, Lawrence Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Basinghall Street. 

GREENHOW, Tuomas, and Foster, Ceruas, Old Street, rectifiers, Jan. 1, 29: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Irwin, THOMAS KELL, Hexham, draper, Dec. 20, Jan. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Reed 
and Co. Friday Street; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester; Messrs. Griffith and Co. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Love.ess, Epwin, Portsea, grocer, Dec. 20, Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Dyne, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Stening, Portsea; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Basinghall 
Street. 

MAKEPIECE, CHARLES DuGARD, and StronG, Roneat, Birmingham, screw-manufac- 
turers, Dec. 19, Jan. 17: solicitors, Mr. James, Birmingham; Mr. Collis, Stourbridge ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Reeves, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Maidstone, cabinet maker, Dec. 17, Jan. 28: solici- 
tors, Mr. Braikenridge, Bartlett’s Buildings; Mr. Case, Maidstone ; official assignee, 
Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Watson, Henry Tuomas, Liverpool, draper, Dec, 27, Jan. 17: 
Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 5, Ablett, Merthyr Tydvil, draper—Jan. 8, Jacobs, Canterbury, auctioneer— 

Jan. 1, Plumley, Bristol, poulterer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan.4, English, Poultry, chemist—Jan. 2, Sowden junior, Ingoldmells, Lincolnshire, 
farmer—Jan. 2, Saner, Hull, tailor—Jan. 10, Rowett, Liverpool, broker—Jan. 8, Has- 
kayne, Liverpool, merchant—Jan. 4, Jelley, Leicester, cabinet-maker—Jan. 4, Wood, 
Leicester, timber-merchant—Jan. 4, Heathcoat, Leicester, chemist. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Roberts, Mold, Flintshire, draper ; sec. div. of $d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Booth, Crewe, draper; sec. div. of Gd. Dec. 13, or any 
subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Richardson, Liverpool, cutler ; sec. div. 
of 84d. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Berner, Birken- 
head, tea-dealer; third div. of fd. Dec. 13, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool— Everall, Whitchurch, chemist; first div. of ls. 103d. Dec. 13, or any subse- 
quent Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Campbell, Cumnock, Ayrshire, wine-merchant, Dec. 13, Jan. 3—Paton, Paisley, 

wright, Dec. 17, Jan. 7. 


solicitor, 


solicitor, Mr. Dodge, 


Friday, December 14. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

The Irish Engineering Company—Smith and Willey, Liverpool, engineers—A. and 
H. Fell, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington, milliners—Sowden and Wagstatfe junior, 
Warrington, cotton-spinners—Noble and Walmsley, Preston, Lancashire, maltsters— 
Ulman and Co. Hulme, Lancashire, artificial-tlower-manufacturers—Walker and Co. 
Manchester, drysalters—Tubb and Bricknell, Plumber Street, City Road, leather- 
sellers—Hutchison and Wilford, East Temple Cham bers, stone-merchants—-Mawdsley 
and Jager, Liverpool, sugar-refiners— Quick and Sampson, Fenchurch Street, tea-dea- 
lers—Grindlay and Co. Cornhill, East Inuia army-agents; as far as regards C. T. 
Christian—Maclea and March, Leeds, ironfounders—Gilson and Co. Manchester, 
stock»manufacturers ; as far as regards W. W. Boulton—J. and T. H. Kirk, Howden, 
chemists. 

BANKRUPTs. 

GreY, Joseru, South Preston, Northumberland, gardener, to surrender Dec. 20, Jan. 
22: solicitors, Mr. Leadbitter, Staples Inn; Messrs. Lawsand Glynn, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HamsHAR, Ropeart, Lofts Mill, Essex, miller, Jan. 1, Feb. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Isaacson and Alderson, Norfolk Street ; Messrs. Isaacson and Co. Newmarket ; official 
assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrcok Court. 

Haat, Tuomas, Cullompton, baker, Dec. 18, Jan, 15: 
official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

KEASLEY, THomas and JoserH LEONARD, Church Street, Blackfriars Road, tanners : 
solicitors, Messrs, Wright and Bonner, London Street; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street. 

PuLeston, WILLIAM, Wrexham, draper, Dec. 27,'Feb. 1: 
and Son, Liverpool; Mr. Buckton, Wrexham: official assignee, 
RANDALL, WILLIAM, Bath, boot-maker, Dec. 28, Jan. 25: 

Baths ; official assignee, Mr. Llutton, Bristol. 

Rowan, Tuomas, Cambridge, draper, Dec. 24, Jan. 29: solicitor, Mr. Catlin, Ely 
Place ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

SHELForD, Josern, Standon, Hertfordshire, butcher, Dec. 21, Jan. 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smith, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street. 

WILLIAMs, Epwarp and Jonny, Dudley, millers, Dec. 31, Jan. 28: 
Morgan, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Dec. 20, Butterfield, Petersfield, banker—Jan. 18, Hardwick, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, laceman—Jan. 18, Turner, Northampton, boot-manfacturer—Jan. 18, 
Brown, Winchester, builder—Jan. 18, Hawkins, Bristol, victualler—Jan. 8, Owen, 
Manchester, tailor - Jan. 4, Brown and Urquhart, Manchester, carpet-warchousemen 
~ Jan. 8, Green and Eley, Birmingham, jewellers. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan. 4, Bolton, Pall Mall, tailor—Jan. 11, Roberts, Kidderminster, clothier—Jan. 
4, Colson, Upper Holloway, publican—Jan. 11, Burton and Bulpin, Dublin, drapers— 
Jan. 16, Ponting, Calne, Wiltshire, nurseryman—Jan. 10, Carter, Bristol, victualler— 
Jan. 9, Bodington, Birmingham, chemist—Jan. 9, E. H. Ryder, Birmingham, jeweller— 
Jan. 7, ©. Ryder, Birmingham, jeweller—Jan, 7, Roberts, Tanyclaudd, Denbighshire, 
coal-master. 


solicitor, Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; 


solicitors, Messrs. Evans 
Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 


solicitor, Mr. 





DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Bishton, Sedgley, ironmaster ; second div. of 24d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham—Schofield, Rastrik, Yorkshire, manufacturer; first div. of ls. 44d. any 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Golborne and Dobbs, Liverpool, wine-merchants ; fifth div. 
of 1jd. Dec. 19, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Bulley, Liver- 
pool, merchant; fourth div. of l7*l6d. Dec. 19, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool—M‘Arthur Reynolds, Wellington Street North, publisher ; first div. 
of 4s. 6d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Allen, Great Suffulk Street, Birmingham warehouseman; first div. of 5s. Dec. 
15, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane —Davis jun, Lawrence 
Lane, worsted-spinner ; first div. of 3s. 4d. Dec. 15, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Groom, Abechurch Lane—May, Little Britain, baker; second div. of 3d. Dec. 15, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Basinghall Street—Owen, Aberdorey, 
Merionethshire, maltster ; first div, of 2d, Dec. 20, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool—Turner, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner ; first div. of 8s. 7d. 
Dec. 18, and cvery subsequent Tuesday ; ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Davis, Newton 
Abbott, ironmonger ; first div. of 7s. 6d. any Tuesday or Friday ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter 
—Michell, Feock, Cornwall, merchant ; first div. of ls. 7d. any Tue sday or Friday ; Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter— Austin, C list, Houiton, builder; first div. of 10jd. any Tuesday after 
the ISth inst. ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Whyte, Aberdeen, tanner, Dec. 19, Jan. 9—Macrae, Beauly, merchant, Dec. 19, Jan 
9—Muirhead, Bredisholm, Lanarkshire, Dec. 21, Jan. 11—Wilson, Blackbog, Lanark- 
shire, farmer,Dec, 21, Jan. 11—Bogle, Glasgow, merchant, Dec. 21, Jan. 10. 





solicitor, Mr. Hellings, | 
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PRICE SCURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










































































| Satur. Monday.) | Tuesday. | Wednes., | Thurs. | Friday, 
$ per Cent Consols.. | 964 97k 97 97h 963 shut g 
Ditto for Account... oe 964 97 97 78 974 lo6 hag. 
3 per Cents Reduced. 5 | 954 96% 953 | 96% 954 96) » 
34 per Cents..... seein oe 964 97% 978 | “ 97g | 979 
Long Annuities .. ee $4 & 84 8 8 << 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . e-o] 203 2019 202 a 202 203 
India Stock, 10$..... j—_-\|l—_— shut -- —- pac 
Exchequer Bills, ldd. per di --| Spm. | 53 53 50 | 54 54 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent ..........+000+. | $3 pm. } 87 -—= — ae. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday ae 
Austrian. ........ eevecreces 5p.Ct| —— || Massachusetts Gung. «5 p.Ct. 1034 
Belgian ... 4$— } 87 | Mexican 56— 294 
ee ° 24— | — |, Michigan err on 
Brazilian . b= 884 |, Mississippi (Sterling) t= 60 
Buenos a“ re 6— | 464 || New Yor sane t§- 4b exa. 
—* 6—{ — | Ohio ... t= wl ex¢ 
Danis 3=— re ! Pennsylvania . t= St 
Dutch (EX. 12 Guilders) ...24 — 56 || Peruvian t= 54h 
Ditto 4—! 65 Portuguese tft = ~~ 
French . 3—) — Ditto ......4. 3= — 
Ditto. t= olf. Russian ..... St 1104 
Indiana (Sterling) 5- | — Spanish . t=- Ish 
Ulinois ....... eeee 6— | 42 | Ditto. ee ° a i 283 
ReMtehy 2.00. ccccvececvese - — |! Ditto(Passive) .... Sevees 4 
Louisiana (Sterling)........6 — 89 Ditto (Deferred) .. —_ 
Maryland (Sterling)....... s‘— 894 Venezuela Active .. ..cceseeevees, 2 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rarmwars— Bangs— 
Caledonian......0+2 cesses ee-s 11} Australasian .........++ 243 
Edinburgh and G | 2*¢ British North American —_ 
Eastern Counties { 73 CO Colonial ........... 7 
Great Northern .. ry Commercial of London ....... — 
Great North of England 232 London and Westminster. ceces 24g 
Great South. and West. Ireland ..! alk London Joint Stock ...... ereres | 17g 
Great Westerm .. ..6 cee ceennee 58 National of Ireland. — 
Hull and Selby .....-..-. | 96 National Provincial . i — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | Provincial of Lre land.. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... | 4s} | Union of Australia — 
London Brighton and South Coast bus Union of London evecece 12 
London and Blackwall .......... 34 MinEs— 
London and North-western .... zg BOlanoS «2.6.6 -eeeeeeese . — 
Midlatid .... 0 ccceee ceeceeeneces 45 Brazilian Imperial .... st 
North British .......... . il Ditto (St. John Del K logjexd 
South-eastern and Dover. 19 Cobre Copper .......+.+4. — 
South-western ........+5+ 3i¢ MiscELLANBOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..| 173 | Australian Agricultural... ..... 16 
York and North Midland ........ | 17 | Camada 2.0.0: scccccccsece oe 26 
Docxs— General Steam 25 
East and West India .........+.+- | == | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 78}exd, 
BARGER cccccccccceccee e 117 } Royal Mail Steam.......... eses 50 
! 80 | South Australian............ ae | uv 





St. Katherine.... 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 22, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 8th day of December 1849. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .cccescccccessees £29,983,955 Government Debt 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 

| Silver Bullion .....+.. 





wee 
4,900 








983,955 | 

BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’ Capital......++++ £14,553,0.0 Government Securities, 
3,108,657 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £11,338 973 





(in- 





| ee ee eee ee . 
Public Deposits* ° 8,931,249 Other Securities ........+. 10,016,315 
Other Deposits ........++ . 95519,954 } B@CES ccccce 2 seve 2,962,290 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,093,531 Gold and Silver Coin 788,843 


£37,206,421 | £37,206 421 


* Inciuding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 

















BULLION. T oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard . y 17 9 | Copper, Kritish Cakes£6i 0 0.. 0 00 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces 0 00 Iron, British Bars. 615 0.. 60090 
New Dollars .......-e00+ ceeeeeres 0 410 | Lead, British Pig .... 116 00.. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard . -0 4115 Steel, English ....... 000... 000 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 14. 
8. s 8. s. &. s 
eeeeees 21 to22 } a ovee 5 28t030 | Oats, Feed . 15 tolé 
Barley ...... +—2i | White..... 25 } Fine 
Malting... 25-26 | Boilers ... | Poland 
Malt, Ord.... 50—51 | Beans,Ticks. 5 | Fine . 
| Fine. 5152 Old . Potato 
Super.New.. 44—48 | Peas, Hog. 28 | Harrow... 2 | ine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia]) of England and W ales. 
Wheat.... 40s. 5d. | Rye Is. Od, | Rye .....+005 1s. 04, 
Barley ..... 283 Beans . ° 1 0 Beans . » 3 8 
Oats... ..... 16 9 | Peas F 0 aaa cocccese A O 
w ekly Averages for the We 


k ending Dee. 


Wheat, 39s. 4d.—Barley 27s. 5d.—Ouats, 16s. 6¢.—KRye, 22s. 94.—Heans, 2 oe. 4d.—Peas, 305. 1a] 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... per sack 10s. to 43s Butter—Best Fresh, lis. (d. per doz. 
DEINE oc000wes + ante :000680000 — 4 Carlow, 3/. lus. to 4/. 0s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 3 6 = 38 Bacon, Irish ......... -percwt. dis.— 46s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ — 36 Cheese, Cheshire ......+..+-0.-. 46 — 68 
Bran... .....++ . per quarter “0 — 0 | Derby Plain 46 — 
Pollard, fine. 0 — 0 | Hams, York . 74 — 84 
| Eg cs, French, per 12 20, 65. 9d. to Os. Od, 


bread, bd. to 7d. the ‘iv. loaf. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
ory rw er See e SMITHFIELD.” 
d. 


Heap or Carte a? 















. s. d. s. d. s. d. Sm ITHFIELD. 
Beef . 2 4 to 3 0 to 3 G se.ce 2ZIVtOS Wtod 4 Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 36¢=— —-3 8 .. 34-4 0—4 4 + Beasts +e 3,620 
Veal 210— —4 0 .... 3 O—4 O— 4 4 Sheep. oe 22,980 
Pork.. 3 0— —4 4 cece 4 O— 4 4—4 8 Calves. +e lol 
Lamb. 0 O— —0 O ..eee ovu-—0 0—0 4| Pigs.. S50 cccos ack 
* To oink the e omal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ......0.0.0+. 45 138s. to 170s.' York Regents. ..... perton. 0s. to 110%. 
Choice ditto... cies cone 150 — 245 Scotch Keds ...... o=—- 0 
Sussex Pockets ne +. 120 — 10 | Devons cos o— 0 
Fine ditto ......... . 1s0 — 245 | Kent and Essex Whites o=— 0 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. Sm 
65s. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
ITHFIELD. 

to i08. .. - 505, to 63%. 
0 


45s. 


Hay, Good ...... 












nferior. 50 — 60 
NEW oes os o=— v0 0 
Clover. Si — 583 80 
Wheat Straw. 2 — 23 2 
GROCERIES. 
2s. 6@. Tea, Bohea, fine, aspen Os. 234. to 0s. 3d. 





0 Congeu, fine.........e+- —1 9 
3 Souchong, fine 13—2 4 


*In ond—Duty . ld. pe 
Coffee, fine (in bond) = cwt. 70s. to 110s. 


Candles, per dozen, ds. 64. to 5s. 6d. 


Moulds. (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......+.+++ 508. — 52s. 
Coals, Hettom ...... «+... eee 48. 3d. Sugar, Muscovado, perc cwt.. 24s. 33d. 
Tees.c.cesee ceccesce.-ceees 19s. Sd. | West India Molasses..... Ide. 6d, to 17s, 6d, 











VIIM 


73 
15 
0 
43 


ecco 
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—— , a 
HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. — 
The OPENING of the National Theatre fr the repre- 
sentation of the Legitimate Drama. Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
James ANDERSON. The Public is respectfully informed that 
the Dramatic Season will commence on Wenoxespay the 26th 
instant, on which occasion will be po Shakspere’s play 
of The MERCHANT of VENICE. 
After which, first time, a new grand Historical, Metaphorical, 
Allegorical, and Diabolical Pantomime, by the Author ot 
« Bluff ies ny * to be calle 
HARLEQUIN and GOOD QUEEN BESS; 
em Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
_Drary Lane Theatre, t4th December 1849. 


ACRED HARMONIC ‘SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL —Conductor, Mr. Costa. Next Friday, 
December 2Ist, the final performance of HANDEL'S MES- 
SIAH. Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. H. Phillips ; with Orchestra of 790 pe rforme rs. Tickets, 
$s, 5s. and 10s. id. each, at 6, Exeter Hall, or Mr. Bow.er, 
53, Ch ( haring C1 Cc ross, 




















d late ¢ haplain to the British 
Embassy at Vienna, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS, to be prepared for the Universities, the Public 
Schools, and Professional Life. The house and premises (the 
latter bounded on the South by the sea) are spacious and com 

modious; and every attention is paid to the health and com- 
fort of the pupils. Terms, according to age, from 1001. to 1501. 

cannum. For further particulars, apply prepaid) to the 
Rev. Groner Woops, Sully, near Cardiff. 

WEW ZEALAND COMPANY’S SHIP.— 

A First-Class Passenger Ship will be despatched from 

the Port of London for the Company's Settlements in New 
Zealand, on the First Monday in every alternate Month, until 
further Notice, and will carry an experienced Surgeon. 

The I POICTIERS, 756 Tons, will leave the London Docks 
on Monday the ith of February next. 





of Sully, Gite, 1 











Apply at the New Zealand House; or to Mr. Joseru 
Srayven, Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 
New Zealand House, mas Cursent Harinoron. 


9, Broad Street Buildings, eee my 1th December 1849 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHIN 

via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam ne 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong.-The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and frum Suez on orabout the 10th of the month 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. 1. Company teamers 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th. Alexandria, on the 
2oth of the month. 

N AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
altar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Flans of the Vesse ‘is, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company’ s 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Soumemptoe. 
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HE PRIN ‘CIPAL. OFFICERS of HER 
MAJESTY's ORDNANCE do HERERY GIVE NOTICE, 
that a quantity of Old Harness, Wheels, Oak and Elm Plank, 
Casks, Staves, and Heads, Cases of Wood, Tanned Hides, 
Painted Covers, Old Tin, Shot, Bottoms, Tanned Hide d 
Leather Cuttings, Canvass Cuttings, Old Cartridge Paper 
Gallons of Copal and Oak Varnish, Artillery Clothing, slab 
and Refuse Wood, &. &c. will be SOLD by AUCTION, in the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on Tucaspay, the 20th Decemara 
1849, at Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon precisely 
May be viewed from Ten to Four o'clock on the six days 
ay vious to the sale. 
‘atalogues may be had at the 





rdnance , loth 











Ordnance Office, Pall Mall 








aun of London, and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
Ky Order of the Board, G Ler, Secretary 
‘he for BRITISH OAK TIMBER, 
THICKSTUPF, PLANK, and TREENAILS 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somersct I Dec MM, \819 
The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on Trespay, the 5th 
Fenrvary next, at One o'Clock, they will be ready to treat 
with such persons as may be willing to contract for supplying 
16,500 Loads of BRITISH OAK TIMBER, (rough contents, 
but to be delivered ina yon or sided state, as the 
said Commissioners shall d 

4,800 Loads of BRITISH OAK. and 

PL 








ct, 
THICKSTUFF, 


AN an 
900,600 BRITISH OAK TREENAILS 

To be delivered at her Majesty's several Dockyards by the 
Bist December 1852, at prices including all carriage and other 
expenses. 

A Tender may be made for the whole Contract, or for the 
quantities required for any one or more of the yards, but not 
for less than the full quantities of Timber, Thickstuff, Plank, 
and Treenails required for any one yard 

A Form of the Tender, showing the distribution, sidings, 
and dimensions of the Timber, Thickstufl, Plank, and Tree- 
nails, and all other necessary particulars, may be had on ap- 
plication to this office, by letter or other «» ise. 

No Tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him, duly authorized in writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty ,and bear n the left-hand corner the words, “ Ten- 
der for British nd must also b+ delivered at Somerset 
Place, ace ied by a letter signed by two responsible 
persons, engaging to become bound, with the person tender 
ing, in the sum of 16,000/. for the due performance of the 
Whole Contract, or in a due proportion for a part only. 

OCIELY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Larl of Romne 
( Lord Kenyon 
t Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wen 
NEspay, the 5th of Decewunen 1849, the cases of 16 Petitioners 
were considered ; of which 7 were approved, 5 rejected, 2 in 
admissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Novemner, 16 Debtors, 
of whom 13 had wives and 23 children, have been dise i 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the « xpense of wh 
liberation, including e very charge conne ted with the Society, 
Was 135. 5s 8d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Repor 
Sir Richard P. Glyn, Bart. A. £2 2 0 
Rev. Sir John Newport, Bart. px r Messrs. Hoare. A 110 
Executors of Miss C. Knox, Legacy, per Treasurer . 118 0 1 
The Accountant. Geveral of the Court of Chancery, 
wlll of the Earl of Kerry, per Treasurer 24 5 5 

































Vice- Presidents. 
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Ditto under the will of C. A. F. Pieschel Esq. per 
ksdceetaen abdun.ckseexenes cccccccess G8 20 00 
Ditto nd the will of Mrs. A. M. Staff rd, = r 
TD ckadie vcensnep 7 1 8 
Ditt: pander the ‘will of R. Sorrell, Esq. per Trea asure r 238 16 1 
Re ic od by ad Cabbel), Esq., 
he urer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Dri immonds, Herric 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the Society mect on 


tic irst Wednesday in every month. Joseru Lux» ,Sceretar 


THE SPECTATOR. 
UND FOR PROMOTING FEMALE 
EMIGRATION. 


The sympathies of the public have recently been interested 
by detailed accounts of the condition of the poor, and es- 
pecially of the sufferings of some of those who are among 
the most helpless of their sex,—the working women of the 
country. 

In the Metropolis alone, 33,500 women are engaged in the 
single business of apparel-making It is estimated that 
28,500 of them are under 20 years of age, and that of @hese a 
large portion are subsisting, or attempting to subsist, on sums 
varying from 4$d. to day 

Throughout Great Britain the male population is greatly 
outnumbered by the female. By the census of 1541 it ap 
peared that there were 320,000 more women than men, and 
80 great has been the amount of male emigration during the 
last nine years, that the excess of females may be fairly sup 
posed to have reached half a million. 

In the British Colonies, on the other hand, the inequality 
is reversed; in 1847 there were in New South Wales only 
41,000 females to 83,000 males ; in South Australia only 15,000 
females to 17,000 males. Similar disproportion exists in Van 
Diemen's Land and other Colonial dependencies 

It i proposed to take measures with a view to abate this 
double evil; to supply the Colonies with the population 
| which is the crying want of society there, and at the s: 
time to redress this increasing grievance of the Moth« 
| country, to rescue from penury and misery those who emigrate, 






















and, by diminishing the unnatural excess of female labour, 
to better the condition of those who remain 





With these views the following noblemen and gentiemen | 


have formed themselves into a 
Committee 
Rt. Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. Chairman 
Rt. Hon. Lord John Russell, | George Carr Glyn, Esq. M-P 
MP | John Masterman, Esq. M.P 
| John Walter, Esq. M.P 


Most Noble Marquis of West- 
Wm. Page Wood, Esq. M.P 


minster 


Rt. Hon. Earl of Carlisle. jc J. Bevan, Esq 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Harrowby. | Rev. Joseph Brown. 

Rt. Hon. Earlof St.Germains. | Rev. W. W. Champneys. 
Ki. Hon. Earl of Ellesmere. | William Cotton, Esq 
Kt. Rev. Lord Bp. of London, | Rey. Thomas Dale 

Kt. Rev. Lord Hp. of Oxford. | W. F. A. Delane, Esq 
Most Noble Marquis of | Rey. John Garwood. 


William Gregson, Esq 


Granby, M.P. 
Robert Hanbury, Esq. 


| 

Lord Ashley, M.P | 

Lord Robert Gros 
P 









Kt. Hon M. I. Higgin 

venor, M Cnarles Hos 
Rt. Hon James Stuart | George Jelf, Es 

1.0. John Labouchere, Esq 
,ac, Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq 

Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. W. G. Prescott, Esq 
Sir Walter Rockliff Farquhar, | Rey W. Quekitt 

Kart. Rev. B. C. Sangar. 


Sir James Duke, Bart. M.P. William Shaw, Esq 





Baron Lionel De Rothschild, | Rev. J. Sherman 
M.P Count De Strzelecki, C.B. 
| C. B. Adderley, Esq. M.P ‘J.J. Travers, Esq 


It is proposed to take immediate measures for promoting 
Emigration to the British Colonies on an extensive scale 
Assistance will, in the first instance, be extended to the 
class which, as the most poorest and most helpless, has a 
reasonable claim to early consideration,—the needlewomen 
and slopworkers 
Offices will be immediately opened, at which such parties 
| may re gister their applications 
Care will be taken to select such persons only as are well 
recommended, and whose age and habits render them fit sub 
| jeets for Emigration 
as will secure for 


Such arrangements will be made 
every possible safeguard and care during the passage out 
Communications will be opened with the Colonies, with a 


Emigrants on their ar 


reception of the 
and to afford them 


view to the proper 











} @val; for their temporary assistance, 
facilities for placing themselves in respectable positions 
The amount of the assist and the form in which it is 
to be rendered to the Emi nts, whether that assistance 
shall be by way of gift or loan, or both, must depend upon 
the amount of contributions at the disposal of the Committee, 


and be necessarily regulated by the circumstances of each case 

A vast undertaking is proposed, a great and growing evil is 
to be met and remedied, vigorous action and large means are 
required ; but the Committee look with confidence to the 
public for support, doubting not thatina | bounding with 
wealth, and in which there is a self-de nd a Christian 
spirit, means will be provided for accomp fishing so gr 
end. They venture to remind the nation of the gr 
grievous aMiction which, by the providence of God, 
have just escaped, and they urge upon them the great duty of 
showing their gratitude to their Divine Bene factor by assist 
ing the most helpless and needy of his creatures 
ions may, if it be de sired, be paid in two, three, or 
four annual instalments. 

The following Bankers will receive money for the faund— 

In the City | t the West-end 

Barelay, Bevan, and Co Hoares, Fleet Street. 

Glyn and Co. Coutts and Co. Strand 

Jones Loyd and Co Ransom and Co. Pall Mall 

















Masterman and Co Herries and Co. St. James's 
Williams, Deacon, and Co. Strect 
A List of Contributions will be published in a few cays. 
Wa. T. Hay, Hon. See 


4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, 11th December 1849 
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| WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURAN SOCIETY. Founded a.p. 1815, and Con 
stituted by Act of Parliament, for Assurance on the Lives of 


persons in every station or profession, wheresoever resident 

« ter advantages cannot be obtained from any Insurance 
pany or Society than those possessed by the Members of 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Society, as the following il 
lustration may show—A party in his 29th year, in the month 
of January 1516, having then become a Me mber by Insurance 
on his life to the extent of 10001. has, up to the present time, 
contributed altogether 553! exclusive of any interest ; and the 
sum which would be paid under the I 


death taking place any time in the course 
Is50 and Jan 




















of this year, is 
1851, 












1, 3s. 8d. Were he todie betweenJan 
there would be paid .... 50 seeeusedees £1990 7 5 
Between Jan 185i and Jan 1852 : 211 2 
Letween Jan. 1552 and 3ist Dee. 1852... 2u11 
To the Re prese ntatives of this Member, therefore, were he 
to die in the year 1852, after payment of the Pr um for 
that year, there would be paid more thandouble the amount 


winal Insurance. Members have the option of allowing 
go on increasing annually, as above stated 
Bonuses for their present value in 





of the 
their Polic ies to 

Or of surrendering the 
ash 
‘ Or to have an equivalent reduction in future Premiams; 
and in the case of all of the carly Insurances, the Bonuses 
have for some years back been more thé un equivalent to a total 
extinction of future Premiums, so that, in reality, many Mem 
bers are altogether freed from payment of farther Premiums, 
and yet have increased and increasing Policies 

Also, Loans are granted to Members on the security of Poli- 
cies held by them in their own right, to the extent of nine 
tenths of their value 

The Sums Assured, 
7 000 0000 

The © ‘pital Accumulated and Invested now amounts to up 
wards of 2,070,000/, and the Annual Revenue to upwards of 
300, 000% 

And by last Annual Re port, the deaths and relative claims 
were in the ratio of only 53$ per cent of what might have 
been expected according to the Tables upon which the So 
ciety’s caiculations are be 


with Additions, now amount to 





Prospectuses and ever 


on application at the H: ad Office, or any of the Society's agen 
cies Joun Macnenzir, Manager 
Wa. Gr Calef Clerk 
Head Office, 5, St. Andrew Square, Fadl: b ing Nov 1849 
in London, No. 4, Roya! Exchange Buildings 


Office 
Muay, Agent 


Meo 


| during the last five y 








them | 


1 r .> sOTT sab . 
JhCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Directors 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover Street, 
President of the Royal Colle ge of Physicians. 
Surgeon —Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 

The following are among the advantages offe red by this 
Society— 

Economy combined with Security. 

The Rates of Premiums are lower than those of any other 
Office which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, 
and considerably lower than those of any other Mutual 
Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Pay- 
ment of the fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on 
the Perticipating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the 
nex« division of profits. 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising 
from three-fourths only of the profi s, raged 16,31, and 
36 per cent, respectively, on the amounts of Premiums paid. 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) being the result of the operations of the Society 
rs upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 
62) per cent on the Premiums received 

All Assurances effected during the year 1849, on the equal 
rates of Premium, will be entitled to participate in the profits 
to be declared in 1851 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low Premiums and a division of the 
entire proaits among the assured— 
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| 50 45 60 #930 20 | 129 10 1169 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on 
D, Bec. 





ALEXANDER Mac pons 


application to se 
TUMBER ONE ST. PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD 


4 
THE NEW SEASONED TEAS are now beginning to ar- 

rive. We were first to receive a chest of this new cro 

These teas were growing in China in April la hipped fn 








Canton in July last, and in this present month we are sup 
plying them to consumers in this country. Three ships from 
hina are now in London, and twoin Liverpool. We have 


and find our 





carefully examined samples of their cargoes 
advices as to the quality confirmed. Our correspondent states 
that there has been a great quantity of tea, reported fine, 
shipped for England this year, a great proportion of which, 
on careful examination and testing, will be found tarry, ob- 
jectionable, and untrue 

Every year's import confirms the belief of the peculiar 
ability of the Chinese to manufacture spurious compounds in 
imitation of genuine teas; and so much do they excel in prac- 
tising these deceptions, that even members of the tea-trade 
who have not had great experience, are often deceived in 
their selections, and consumers suffer in consequence. We 
have always been alive to the importance of having correct 
information from China as to the quality of the i 
which our correspondent at Canton regularly and ca 
forwards us, and at the same time to the necessity of complete 
dissection of the samples of the teas intended for our sale, in 
order to arrive at their nature and intrinsic quality, and to pre- 
vent disappointment to purchasers that otherwise might arlse. 

The great pub'ic favour and high character that distinguish 
the teas supplied at “ Number One,” are attributable solely to 
the great care and judgment exercised in their selection 
This fact cannot be too strongly borne in mind, asa correct 

















| judgment of the requirements of the public, which can only 


} cost of the tea in China up to last mail, 


ASSURANCE on the principle of | 


licy in the event of his | 


ry information may be readily obtained | 


be obtained by the experience afforded by a large business, is 
as difficult to mect with in the tea market as good tea itself. 
As is our usual custom, we subjoin a table showing the 
the cost of the tea to 
the merchant in this country, the duty payable on it to our 
Government, and the present prices at Numbe r One— 
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~At “Ta per r pound protic on the “above prices we are prepared 
to supply the ante and large consumers in lots and quantities 
to suit the mos sive deman 

Though, from the statement of exports above given, it ap- 
pears that up to our last advices 9,047,715 pounds of tea were 
shipped for this country over and above the same quantity 
as that shipped last year up to the same date, yet we do not 
think it would be prudent to suppose that we shall havea 
large total excess this year. The simple fact that the ship- 
ments have been made earlier will account for the present 
excess 

THE RESULT of the 
satisfactory information that we 





foregoing particulars affords the 
are enabled to supply an ex- 


cellent Congou Tea of the true old-fashioned kind, strong, 
rich, and full-flavoured, at the moderate cost of 4s. per 
pound, Purchasers may rest assured that as we have ever 


made it our business to consult their interests, we shall con 

tinue to do so. Quality combined with economy, purity 
with quality, and excellence with cheapness, have ever been, 
and will ever continue to be, the distinguishing character- 
tistics of the teas supplied by us. Our selection will ever 
be found the greatest, the quality of the teas the best, and 
their prices the most moderate. As long as the concern 
stands “ Number One” our friends, patrons, and ALI 
rest assured that the goods sold will justify, maintain 

uphold the prominent position ia which they bh a placed it. 

DAKIN and COMPANY, TEA-MERCHANTS, 
Nov. 29. NUMBER ONE PAUL 8 CHURC HYARD. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 

Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.— 

In silver cases, 44 guineas cach ; in gold cases, 10 guineas. 

The informs ation that eve ry customer should obtain previous 

to the purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphlet 

published by T. COX SAVORY and Co., Watchmakers, 47, 
Cornhill; which will be forwarded gratis on apphie ation. 


YREY GOOSE FEATHERS, 1s. per Pound. 

—HKed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 

HEAL and SONS’ present prices are— 
8. d. 





s. d. 
Poultry ..e-.cseceee O $ Rest Grey Goose.... 1 10 
Grey Goose 1 White ditto ........ 232 
Foreign ditto. a Rest Dantzic ditto -3 0 


Puritied by steam anc V ware aneed sweet and free from dust. 
Heat and Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Vactory, 196, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


K BaAtixe's COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A certain remedy for disorders of the pulmonary 
organs, in di‘ticulty of breathing, in redundancy of phlegm, 

in incipient consumption, (of which couch is the most positive 

indication,) they are of unerring efficacy. In asthma and in 

winter co they have never been known to fail. N.B. 

These Lozenges contain no opium, nor any preparation of 








that drug. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is.1 and tins, 
s. Od., ds. Gd., anc 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kr ATING, Chemist, 
&e. No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; retail by all 


Druggists, &c s eat. : : 
i ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 





HE QUARTERLY “REVIEW, No. CLXXI. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Num- | 


ber must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22d, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 24th instant. 
Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


)DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIII. 
4 —ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Thurs- 
day, the 27th, and BILLS by Saturday, the 29th instant. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


M\WE ART-JOURNAL—TO ADVERTI- 
SERS.—Of the JANUARY PART, 


1850, of the ART- 
JOURNAL TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES will be 
Printed. To secure Insertion, Advertisements must be 
sent to the Publisher, or to the Office, on or before Dec. 
18th. It is unnecessary to state, that from Its large 
circulation through the best channels in the kingdom, 
this Journal is a peculiarly desirable medium for all 
kinds of respectable Advertisnments. Publisher, GeorGe 
ViaTvue, 25, Paternoster Row ; ——— Office, Marl- 

borough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall. 








ESSRS. WILLIAM TEGG AND CO, 
having REMOVED to more commedious and ex- 
tensive Premises, No. 85, QUEEN STREET, (seven 





| doors from Cheapside,) respectfully invite Parents, Guar- 


are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's | 





yurchasers to observe that each bottle of 
8 the name of “ Witttam Lazensy" 


Fish Sauce, request 
the genuine article be 








on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, | 


and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 

E. Lazexey and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels. 
&c., and is manumet ured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


> ar _— : 
HE NOVELTY most recently introduced by 
Messrs. NICOLL is called NICOLL'’S PATENT EIDER 
DOWN PALETOT, such novelty consisting in the adapts ation 
of Eider Down in the f , the 
original e'egance and utility of which is, however, faithfulls 
preserved. Bick 
and the Fern Islands, where their beautiful and delicate down 
is well known to be proof uinst the most severe cold, and 
even the small quantity which can be compressed and con- 
cealed between the two a will serve in the formation of 
a Paletot, which, while it has most extraordinary lightness, 
has nevertheless more wi armth than the finest and thickest 
blanket ; the great desideratum for a winter garment being 
thus accomplished, namely, personal warmth without fatigue. 
Public inspection is invited at Messrs. Nicoit’s Wholesale 
and Retail Warerooms, 114, 116, and 120, Regent Street ; and 
22, Cornhill, London. 
. —aT 
NHE SEAL FUR PALETOT.—The costly 
nature of the material will necessarily confine the use 
of this Garment to a select fe 
expense will pronounce it to be the most gentlemanly, ele- 
gant, and luxurious article of dress that can possibly be con - 
ceived. Messrs. Nicoutr 
} PALETOT at its present moderate price—that is 
to say, so long as the demand does not interfere with the sup- 
ply; for it must be borne in mind that the number of Seal 
Skins in the English market is very limited—at least such as 
are capable of be 
NICOLL'S PALETOT. Registered 6 and 7 Vie. cap. 65. An 
early purchase would, thorefore, be desirable —H J. and) 
Nicott, ild, 116, and 120, Rege nt Street ; and 22, Cornhill, 
London. 


WHE NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and 
7 Vic. ¢. 65) WAREROOMS 114, 116, 129, Regent Street, 
Cornhill. Many have assumed the use of the word 
but Messrs. Nicont are the sole Patentees of the 
1 material. T W holes: aud C ountingh ouse 
i nts for the London Branches in the i 
Woollen ba a in Change Alley, Cornhill 
gent Street. THE NICOLL is the distinguishing nz 
given toa Garment secured by Royal Letters Patent from gene 
ral imitation. It has all the advantages of Messrs. Nicout’s 
Original invention, the REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA 
CLOTH. The NICOLL PALETOTS arec zed One, Two, 
Three, and Three-and-a-half Guineas, ng with the 
climate or purpose for which they may be required. 


HRISTMAS.—The present season is hal- 
lowed by one of the most delizhtul oftices of friendship 
and affection—the interchange of g No more appropriate 
present can be made at this period of friendly and social re 
unions than a package of ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, which from their improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the hair, co mp! exion, and teeth, are calculated 
to preserve « grateful recollection of the donor. Beware of 
s imitations. The only genuine bears the name of 
“ Rowlands,” preceding that of the article on the wrapper or 
labe!, with their siguature at the foot, in red ink, thus—‘* A. 
Rowland and Sons." Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden. 


] EECH-WOOD FOR DOMESTIC FUEL. 


It is now more than two centuries since the inhabitants 
of London have be n accustomed to use of coal for ordinary 
domestic purposes, and there can be no doubt the comfort of 
the residents in the great Metropolis is essentially promoted 
by a good su) ply of that necessary article. Few persons a 
however, aware how greatly the health and comfort of eve ry 
house would be increased by the occasional use of billets, or 
pieces of Beech-wood. Beech is generally used as fuel in 
France and the Nor h of Europe, as possessing qualitics par- 
ticularly suited for that purpose; it burns with a quick and 
brilliant flame, without the slightest noise, never pops or flies 
out on the hearth: ug, and by its excellent qualities of com 
bustion not only imparts a genial warmth, but changes and 
purifies the alr of the room in which it is used in an extraor 
dinary manner. It is, therefore, especially suited to the 
apartment of an invalid, as wellas every other room where 
pure air is desired. Beechwood is very cheap, and were the 
economy, healthfulness, and general comfort of the occasional 
use of the billets, as an auxiliary toa coal fire, more generally 
known, there can be nodoubt it would be universally adopted. 
An establishment for the sale and general supply of this ar 
ticle to the Metropolis has just been formed on the banks of 
the Thames, near Waterloo Bridge, from which the billets, 
































































rs are found in greatest numbers in Iceland | 


| Guineas 


w ; but he who can afford the | 


will continue to supply the SEAL | 


g formed into the graceful Garment called | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


sawn in lengths suitable for ordinary drawing or diningroom | 


fires, are delivered at the house of the purchaser free of charge 
at 5s. 6d. per 100, but not less quantity than 490 can be de- 
livered at one time; smaller quantities, at corresponding low 
rates, can be had by sending for them. Orders punctually at 
tended to by HENRY ROBINSON, Saw Mills Wharf, Belvi 
dere Road, Lambeth. 


in the STOMACH EFFECTED by HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS.—A lady, an intimate friend of the family of General 
Rosas, Governor of the Republic of La Plata, declares that 
she was lately cured of adisorder in the stomach, and re- 
stored to perfec t health, by the use of this admirable remedy. 
She had consulted the most eminent physicians in the coun- 
try, but had not been able to obtain any relief from the com- 
plaint that was killing her by inches, until she took Hollo 
way’s Pills. John Eastman, Esq. an eminent merchant of 
Buenos Ayres, communicated these particulars to Professor 
— ay, na gral dated 4th September 1849. Sold by all 
Druggists, and a Hottoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, 7 ae 


N EXCELLENT CURE of a DISORDER | 





Conductors of Schools, &c., and Young Per: 

to an Inspection of their large and varic 
Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, for which this House has 
been long celebrated, as well as of their standard and 
useful Publications. 

A CATALOGUE forwarded, free, 
kingdom, on receipt ofa letter addressed to 
WILLIAM Tee and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapsi 

METY COPIES of LORD CAMPBELL’S 

LIVES ofthe CHIEF JUSTICES, and from Twenty 
to One Hundred Copies of ev . 
are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIB RAKY, 
23, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square, and may be 
had without delay by Subscribers at ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM. Looks are exchanged Weekly in eve 
of London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per 


dians, sons 


themselves, 









Messis. 
e. 





















Annum. Country Subscription, Twelve Volumes (half 
new), Three Guineas. Fifteen Volumes (all new), Five 


per Annum. A Tost-office order, payable to 


| 
| 


to all parts of the | 


Cuar_es Epwb. Mupte, will secure an immediate supply. | 


MUSIC for CURIST- 


: ieee NEW DANCE 
NEW YEAR 1850 


MAS AND THE 





1. La +.» Valse...... Delisle 2s. Gd. 
2. La oe «++++.Polka - Decourcelle. 
3. Marguerite d Anjou . Quadrille ... Le Due. 
4. Souvenir du Bal r .. »Woelfmarn. 
5. Caroline- Maria Goldberg. 2s. 
6. Aurora Loreal 
Edition..... -Nordmann. 8 

: La Sautillante Gokiberg. 3s. 

The Violet . oes Duc hesne. Is. 6d. 
“ Minna and Be enc 1 ls. 
10. The Lily..... Va 2s. 6d. 





ti 
London: T. Bor ISEY and Co. “28 » Holles Street. 


ie STANDARD LY RIC DRAMA,—A 
series of Complete FOREIGN OPERAS, with the 
Original Text, and an English Translation, (the best and 
cheapest editions ever published,) in Half-Crown Monthly 
Parts, and in Volumes, as tullows— 
1. FIGARO, Mozart, |6s. boards. 
2. NORMA, Bellini, 10s. Gd. ditto. 
3. IL BARBIERE, Rossini, l6s. d.tto. 
4. LA SONNAMBULA, Bellini, 6d. ditto. 
5. DER FREISCHL ,» Weber, 12s. Gd. ditto. 
6. DON JUAN, Mozart, (now publishing). 
Small quarto, complete, compact, useful at the Piano, 
and a delightful Handbook of Music and Words at the 
Theatre.—London: T. Boosey and Co. Holles Street. 


in 2,000 pages, royal 8vo. price 36s. The 
LONDON DIRECTORY, 
FOR i850, 
1s of the Work: 
y—Commercial Directory —Trades’ Di- 
rectory-—Law Directory-—Court Directory—Parliament- 
ary Directory —Postal Directory—City Directory —Con- 
veyance Directory—Banking Directory—<Assurance Di- 
rectory—with avery great amount of general informa- 























Just published 


JOST-OFFICE 











Principal Divis 
Street Directory 
























tion. For Reviews of the werk, which is now the only 
London Directory published, see 7imes, 23d ult.; Chroni 
cle, 220 ult.; Herald, 23d ult st, 24th ult.; Advertiser, 
24th ult. ; Dai ly Newrs, 234 ult un, 224 ult.; Globe, 23d 
ult.; Dispatch 25th ult.; John Bull, 24th ult.; Britannia. 
Ist inst.; Spectator, 24th ult.; Jéerapath’s Journal, 24h 
ult.; Afining Journal, 24th ult.; Atlas, 24th ult.; Ere, 
25th ult.; Literary Gazette, lst inst ; Examiner, Ist inst. 


"and all Booksellers. 


JOUNSTON, 


KELLY and Co. Old Boswell Court: 


NEW bane y" BY PROFE soe 
volume 8vo. SS. 

Nes E RIMENT AL AGRICU L TURE ; ; being 
4 the Results of Past, and Suggestions for Future Ex 

periments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture. Iy 

James F. W. Jounston, F.R.SS.L. and E. &c. 

By the same Author, 

LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL c HEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY, Second Edition. 1 large vol. 8vo. 24s. 

ELEMENTS of ditto. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 

CATECHISM of ditto. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 1s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL 
TURE. 

On the 
8vo. 6s. 
INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of SOILS. 8vo. Is 
Ed'nburgh aid Loudon 

THE MOST KECENT GENERAL ATLAS. 

Just completed, an entirely New Edition, corrected to 
1849 from the best Authorities; with all the Railways 
laid down, and many of the Maps redrawn and re- 
engraved ; in one volame, colombier 4to. price £5 Ss. 
halt-bound in Russia, 

\IDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE 
kK LIBRARY ATLAS of 53 coloured MAPS, and an 
Alphabetical Index of about 70,000 Names, &c. of Place:. 

“ This is one of the very best of the large collections of 
maps with which we are acquainted, for clearness and 
accuracy, as well as its very reasonable cost.....A 
glanceat the beautiful volume before us, and the most 
cursory comparison of it with the best collections at the 
opening of the present century, will show us the astound- 
ing rapidity with which, in such matters, both enter- 
prise and science have advanced of late, and the more 
than equal pace that is kept with both by all whose duty 
it is to popularize and make acceptable their results.”— 
Examiner.—LonoMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 











f LIME in AGRICULTURE, Feap. 





Oficial Directory— | 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 

DDA; or the Tales of a Grandmother, 
i History of Denmark. Second Part. Edited by 

PulLoscvents.—-JAMeEs Nisnet & Co. 21, Berners Street, 





T his E'S is published, in fep. Svo. cloth, bs. fd, 


| Fiala AND LEAVES. Poems, 


By Mrs. Acron Trnpat. 
London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand 
Just published, crown S8vo. cl. 5s. t! re Ch ap | Kk 
i LAST of the BARONS. By Sir Ep. 
WARD Bulwer Lyrron, Bart. With a new Pre. 
face by the Author, and a Frontispiece by Hastor K, 
BRowNe.— London: CHapMan and Haut, 186, Strand, 





——. 
ition of 





Just published, crown 8vo. cl. 5s. the Cheap Edition of 
\ ARTIN CHUZZLEWIL. By Cuarres 
1 Dickens. With a new Preface by the Authe f, 
vntispiece by FRANK STONE. 
: CHAPMAN and HALL, 





and a Fr 
Londou 136, Strand, 

This day is published, price Is. itt 
CURISTMAS GIFT for THOUGHTFUL 
PEOPLE ; or Keflections suggested by the Present 

State of Religious Parties in England. 
London: JAMEs BuxNs, 17, Portman Street, Portman Sq. 











*rice Is : or free by post, !s. 4d. 
| ANDL ORDS "RENTS AND TENANTS’ 
4 YPROFITS; or Corn Fa 1g in Scotland. By 
Davip Mongo, Esq. ,T . 








WitLiaM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster Row, London, 
™ &vo. with Portrait and Vignette, Vol. I. price 10s. & 
Me -MOIRS of the LIFE and = . [TINGS of 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. LL D. By his 
-!aw, the Rev. WitttaM LIANNA, LLD. 
SUTMERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh; 
ADAMs, and Co. London. 
vill be published, in a handsome 4 
AND CYSTOMS OF Y 
LYSHE IN 1849. By 
gether with some Extracts from MR. 
Coutributed by PeketvaL Leiau 
Published by !'nappury and Evans, at No. 11, 





HAM! Tox, 





- Vol, 6s. 
ENG- 
RicHaRpD DOYLE. To- 
Pils Mis DIARY. 


In a few day 





Bouverie Street, Fieet Street. 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. handsomely bo nd, 
WOMEN of the BIBLE: Eighteen 


|" it E 






*ortraits s of Scripture Characters. Engraved from 
Dr STAAL; with illustrative Letterpress, 
F< ond Series of the “ ible Gallery.” 
2is. or wit h the Plates highly coloured, 42s, 
Davip Bocus, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in post Sv » 10s. 6d. 
K ALOOLAH ; or Jor irneyings ‘to the Djcbel 
a Kumri: an Autobiography of JonaTUAN RoMmER. 
Edited by W. S. Mayo, M.D. 
“ A first perusal will enchain the most blasé = novel 





and remuar kal be “es as 


day. M 


readers to its pages. As clever 
has seen the light for many a long 





























icle. Davip Boeve, Ficet street. 
ri Orr Book FOR CHRISTMAS. hid 
On Saturday er 22, will published, 
Pike: SIDE AMUSEME S. 
Formion one of th mm of CHAMBERS'S 
LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPL! 
W. and R. CuamBens, Ed irgh; D. CuamBers, Glas- 
ow; WM. S. Oan and Co. Amen Corner, Loudon; and 
soll by all Booksei rs. 
Just published, price ls. 
TOSUE DURHAM [ ee earat SHEET 
ALMANACK, for 1850. Hila ted with a View 
ot Lindisfarne Priory.—Durham: Gi & ANDREWS. 
London: F. and J. Rivinaron I irgh: WM. 
BLACKWoOoD and Sons ; and sult by all ksellers. 
This day is pub s, fied, 
i CAMBR IDGE -IVERSITY 
; ALMANACK, FOR 1859 inted on a ened 
Sheet, with a tine Line En ravine, by BE. CHALLIs, 
A VIEW of the CHOIR JESUSCO LEGI CHAPEL, 
| as taken from the nave, from a Drawing by B. Rupes. 
Cambridve; J. Deighton. Sold in London hy Long- 
man and Co. Whittaker and Co. Sanphin, Marshall, and 


1 











Co, and suttaby and Co. 
Proots of the Engravings imacks, 
French Papers... secceeeses ! 
India Do . 
WORKS BY IES nepal 
Illustrated t i UIKSHAN 
eer to MAR RY, and How ‘10 GET 
MARRIE 1 i) i ne 





nty 








“ Exeel lent Olfers” at least. I  Saneunne 
MAYHEW. yay me mp ote Gx . CRUIKSHANK. 75. 
cloth rs, 

“ The GRE ire LIFE or the Ad- 
ventures of a Lady od Servant Ly 




















One who has been ** almos 1 to deat! With 12 
Diates by G. CRUIKSHANK. 7s. cloth. 
Davip Bocur, Fleet Street. 
MK. M. A. TITMALSIVS NEW ROMAUNT OF 
THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY 
Messrs. CHAPMAN and Haun h the pleasure to an- 
neunce for Christmas the publ (a hig 
Valrous Legend by the above A , enti led 
gros and ROWE ‘N a A Romance 
& upon Romance A Story for ¢ stmas (and indeed 
any other season), containing perilous adventures, tre- 





mendous battles, tender lovemakine, d historical 











knowledge, and a (tolerably) happy ending. The whole 
illu trated with Wood-cuts by Rieuanp Dove. 
London: CHAPMAN and Iau, 186, Strand. 


HARRISON 








CUEAP REISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
complete in | volume, price ls. 
OOKWOOD. By W. 
“ Unquestionably a werk of remarkaMe interest, and 
of very considerable ability.”— Ldinhburgh Review. 
will no dou't produce a strong and fervid strain of ro- 
mance. We expect much from this writer.”—Quarterly 
WINDSOR CASTLE. Price Is. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. Sold by all Book- 


On Thursday, 20th December, will be published, 
R AINSWORTH, Erg. 
“ The auibor of * Kookwood’ has shown talents which 
Review. Just published, complete in | volume, 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations, 
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December 15, 1849.] 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 





4 
THE 
PILLARS OF HERCULES; 
oR A NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN SPAIN 
AND MOROCCO IN 1848. 
ty Davip Unquuart, Esq. M.P. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 


KING’S COPE, 


By the Author of “ Mr. 





Warrenne,” “ Margaret 


Capel.” In 3 vols. post Svo. 
(Vow ready.) 
mI, 
THE BYE-LANES AND 


DOWNS OF ENGLAND: 


WITH TURF SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
By SYLVANUS. 
Post 8vo. With a Portrait of Lord George Bentinck 
| 


From an Original Sketch by Count D’Orsay. 


Iv. 


SEA-SIDE AND FIRE-SIDE, 
Author of “ Voices of the 
Small 8vo. 


LONGFELLOW, 
Night,” &c. 


By Henay W. 


THE POLITICAL MOVEMENTS OF 
T Yom y 
AUSTRIA 
DURING THE YEARS 1818 AND 
sy Baron Pittersporr, Prime Minister after Prince 
Metternich. 


1849, 


Translated from the German. 
By Groner GAsKELL, a Resident at Vienna. S8vo. 
vi. 
The Fourth Volume of 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS 


t Volume of The 


MEXICO. 


price 6s 


Containing the Fir 


CONQUEST OF 


Crown 8vo. 


vil. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 


By the Author of “ Letters from Cuba.” 


In post Svo. 


vill. 


SILWOOD: 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Evelyn Stuart.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
By J. T. Smrrn. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(Vow 


ready.) 


xX. 
SAINT LEGER ; 
THE THREADS OF 
&yo. 


OR LIFE, 


xI. 


SIR RALPH ESHER; 


Ap Historical Romance of the Reign of Charles 
the Second. 
By Leten Hert. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Tue STANDARD 
NOVELS AND RuMANCES.” 
Price 3s. 6d. 


xil. 


NORMAN’S BRIDGE. 


By the Author of “ The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
Smail 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty) 


} ment 


with 5 Copper-plates, a coloured Lithographic Engraving, and upwards of 100 Wood-cuts, 30s. cloth, 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 


+ Tab a rT r 
TRUE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN ART, 
MORE ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO ARCHITECTURE. 
3y JAMES FERGUssON, Esq. Author of ** An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” “ Picturesque Tlus- 
trations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan,” & 
and LoNGMANs. 


Impcrial 8vo. 


London: LoncMayx, Brown, Green, 


Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 
) | ) , ry’ ’ , ) Y 
PAPETERIE MARION, 
Nos. 152, Recent Srreet, and 14, Criré Bence, Panis 
SPECIALITE for FANCY PAPER and ENVELOPES of the most NOVEL and ELEGANT KIND. 
ORNAMENTS and ACCESSORIES of the BUREAU and LADIES’ Ww RITING-TABLE, from 
executed by the FIRST ARTISTS in PARIS. 
BROKERS ¢ from the PUREST ANTIQUE MODELS, COMBINING UTILITY with DECORATIVE EFFECT. 
CRESTS and INITIALS STAMPED and ILLUMINATED on an ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE, in which 











DESIGNS 


























variety is conjoined with the most DELICATE PICTORIAL RESULTS. 
New Christmas Presents for the Young. a 
Nearly ready, royal l6mo. price 5s. handsomely bound and gilt, 
ry’ al T , 7 , J , 
THE JUVENILE CALENDAR, 
AND ZODIAC OF FLOWERS. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
With Emblematic Illustrations by Ricuarp DoiLe. 
Also, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, with numerous Engravings, 
‘Ty’ ‘ TOT D ny rw > r 
THE LLLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK 
OF WONDERS, EVENTS, AND DISCOVERIES. 
Edited by a Popular Writer. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
GUTCIU’'S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK, | ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, Just ready, in a handsome super-royal Svo. vol, 
ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC vee gy Puce 16s. cloth gilt, 

JZ and ALMANACK, for 1850; with an ample Collee- | ((MHE NILE BOAT; or Glimpses of the 
tion of useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables, Facts, | L, and: of E ypt. Iastrated by 35 Steel Engravings 
and Formula, in Acoustics, Aérial Phanomena, Agricul- and Maps; also, numerous Wood-cuts. By W. H. 
ture, Anatomy, Architecture, Astronomy, Chemistry, B ARTLETT, Author oe Forty Days in the Desert,” 
Gardening, Geography, Geology, Hydraulics, Mechanics, ‘Walks about Jerusalem,” &c. 

Opties, &c. &c.; with a complete Index. Dedicated, by Anruur HALL, Virtus, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
special permission, to Prince Albert. By J. W. G,. : ; . ry 
Geren, M.B.C.S.L. F.L.S. Foreign Service Queen's ast published, ‘a i a Sound tn osc a aie ia. 
Messenger.—D. Boovk, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, | * ay me tay . we = 
A YEAR. 





YHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE 
/ Showing what Mr. Brown Did, Thought, and Ia- 
tended to Do, during that Festive Season, Now first 
edited from the original MSS. (or M.E.S.8.), with Notes, 
and upwards of 40 Illustrations on Copper and Wood, 
LUKE Limner, Esq. 


Price 7s. 8vo. 
— FOR THE TIMES, as regards the 
Condition and the Treatment of the DANGEROUS 


CLASSES; with Coloured Diagrams of Crime, Pauper- 





ism, Ignor: Ace, &e. By Jevincer C. Symons, Esq ly 
Barrister-at-law, Author of “ Arts and Artisans,” &c. London: WILLIAM Teaco and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
“A work full of striking facts and valuable sugges- seven doors from Cheapside 
tions.”— Edinburgh Review, a 
: ’ ”) s00F 
“There is hardly a topic connected with either the MRS. BR U a ~ LL'S COOKERY > ne 0 6 
treatment of criminals, or the geveral condition of the n, enlarged, feay vo. Gees Se 
: : ( ‘OOKE RY ; Founded upon 


Ss mous has not contrived 
lume; and 
but with for 


working population, which Mr 
to treat of within the compass of a single vi 
he has done this not cursorily or superficially, 
an earnestness, industry, and accuracy, which not only 
render his work one of great interest at the present mo- 
but will demand for it a permanent place on the 
an interest in ameliorative legis- 


momy and Practice, and adapted 


Private F: 
“No house keeper ought to be 
which is adapted to every grade of society 


without this book, 
the rich, the 
Durham Advertiser. 


and the poor.” 
useful books we have 


most prac tically 
British Critic 


middle classes, 
“One of the 
seen on the subj ct 





shelves of all who ta 









lation. Statistics are plentiful thronghout; and they are 
not mere Wholesale appropriations from blue books; but Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect 
hey have been digested and arranged with a skill and BYRON’S WORKS cowrtere por FIPTEEN SHILLINGS. 
perspicuity which enable the reader at a glance to ap- With Portrait and Vignette, 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 158, 
preciate and a peat sme — re ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
= oa thaasnrce satiny ~ 4 Containing the ENTIRE WORKS of the Author, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF together with all the Notes. 
“JANE EYRE.” *,* As Mr. Murray is the sole Proprietor of the Copy- 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price I. 1s, 6d. right of Lord Byron’s Works, no Edition is complete ex- 
YHIRLE Y. By Currer Be xt, | cept it be published by him: he therefore begs to caus 
" * Shirley’ is very ck ver. The fa lty of graphi tion the Public against the spurious Copi _ which are 
description, strong imgination, fervid and masculine dic- exposed for sale, deecitfully lettered “ Byron’s Poetical 
tion, analytic skill, all are visible Gems of rare thought Works,” “ Byron's Voems,” &c. 
and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the | Joun Munnay, Albemarle Street : 
volumes.”— 7'imes. Just published, price 3s. 6¢d. 12mo, cloth; 7s. calf, or 


natural scenery, and in its combinations of conflicting N of 
} - , 


“ The book possesses deep interest and an irresistible Morocco, 
There is vividness and distinctness of vee ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; his Princi- 


grasp of reality. 
marvellous There are scenes | S . 
ples, his Feelings, his Manners, his Pursuits. 


conception in it quite 
are not tran- 


tion, 


which, for strength and delicacy of em« Ll , 
scended in the range of English fiction.”—.raminer. We like him s Peer as to wish heartily we might 
: ! beo 
“ There is something in it of kin to Jane Austen's books, —_— a re o the first or ts » four essays is to form 
or Maria Edgzeworth’s, or Walter Scott's. There is hu- 1 Object of the first o re fo ssays is 
‘ i the principles of a gentleman on a Christian standard. 





man lite as itis in England, in the thoughtful and toiling : ; . - i 4 
with the women and clergy thereto appurte- In the other three subjects, of feelings, manners, an 
a more worldly 


classes, 
nant Gtob pursuits, the views, though strict, are of 

*“*Shirley’ produces a highly favourable impression kind.”"—Speetato Georcet BELL, 186, Fleet atreet. 
The power of its author is felt throughoat. The work is Nearly re sady, i vol, 8vo, with Etched Frontispiece by 
strongly individual. There is a racy novelty in its style, maa ae Engravings, 





YAB RIN. COROLLA; a Volume 
( a Translations, with Original Composi- 
tions, contributed by Gentlemen Educated at Shrewsbury 


in its minute analysis of character, in its descriptions of 


passions.” — Eclectic Review. 








“We Eke the book as a whole; we like its spirit. We 
vn atl = with the author’ Aaste ul ch srt. with her School. Among the contributors are the Head Masters of 
s ri ‘ i he au $s general » with he ‘ 
ial love for the old country, the old chur h nd the Shrewsbury, Stamford, Kepton, aud Birmingham Schools; 
special love fo rh vt > ol t h, anc | “ > me . - > . 
Old Duke; we kindle with her fervid bursts of eloquence, | 4® lrew Lawson, Esq. late M.P.; the Rev. R Shilleto, 
and re ognize the truth of her pictures from life.”—#ra- Cambridge; the Rev. T. 8. Evans, Rugby 5 J. Riddell, 
po . . Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; the Rev, E. M- 


Esq 


Cope, H. J. Hodgson, Esq. H. A. J. Munro, Esq. W. G- 
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